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STATBS/iENT  OF  The  following  study  is  to  be 

PLAN          essentially  one  of  description.  It 
will  aim  to  find  the  proper  place  of  the  college 
in  history  and  to  trace  its  system  of  organization, 
its  aim  and  purpose,  its  curriculum  and  its 
teachers.     This  description  will  include  the  work 
of  John  Calvin,  and  Theodore  Beza  in  the  college. 

THREE  EXPLANATIONS        The  emphasis  of  the  thesis  is 
to  be  upon  the  educational  work  of  both  Calvin  and 
Beza.    While  it  is  impossible  to  divorce  the 
educational  views  and  work  of  Calvin  and  Beza  from 
their  conception  of  the  church  and  their  theological 
doctrines,  yet  as  much  as  possible,  without 
neglecting  those  wholly,  all  through  the  study  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  education  and  educational 
principles. 

In  the  second  place  a  detailed  biography  of 
Calvin  will  not  be  included  for  that  in  itself  is 
too  large  a  subject  to  be  included  in  this  study. 

The  third  explanation  which  seems  to  be 
necessary  is  that  the  terms  "college"  and  "academy" 
are  not  to  be  understood  In  the  light  of  their 
present  day  significance  but  as  two  different  terms 
applied  synonymously  to  the  same  institution. 
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ABOUT  THE  LITERATURE        In  the  process  of  the  study 
ON  THE  SUBJECT  it  was  discovered  that  literature 

on  the  College  of  Geneva  in  the  English  language  is 
very  limited  and  inadequate.     In  order  to  continue 
the  study  French  authorities  were  taken  into 
consideration.     It  was  found  that  the  best  available 
study  of  the  College  of  Geneva  is  Charles  Borgeaud's 
Histoire  de  L'Universite  de  Geneve.     This  is  a 
thorough,  historically  accurate,  and  orderly  study 
of  the  Academy.     It  is  a  history  of  the  college 
from  the  time  it  was  founded  until  the  present. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  portraits  of  the 
most  influential  men  of  the  school,  reproductions 
of  certain  manuscripts,  texts,  letter3--on  the 
whole  a  wealth  of  material  very  illuminating  for 
the  student.     We  have  made  this  book  the  basis  of 
our  study  and  wish  to  give  some  reasons  why  we  have 
done  so. 

The  first  reason  was  already  mentioned,  lack 
of  material  in  the  English  language.     Second,  all 
recent  authors  who  have  made  any  study  of  the 
college  have  accepted  almost  wholly  the  findings 
and  reconstruction  of  Borgeaud,     Thus  we  find  Emil 
Doumergue  the  best  biographer  of  Calvin  in  the 


French  language  to  have  based  his  discussion  on 

the  educational  work  of  Calvin  in  G-eneva  upon  the 
mentioned  work.    Also  Williston  Walker,  the  best 
biographer  of  Calvin  in  the  English  language 
recommends  the  work  of  Borgeaud  as  far  the  best 
study  of  Calvin's  Academy,     Besides  just  recom- 
mending it,  Walker  uses  it  for  his  short 
discussion  of  instruction  in  G-eneva  as  organized 
by  Calvin.        The  biographer  of  Theodore  Beza, 
Baird,  also  refers  to  Borgeaud  as  the  best  expositor 
of  Beza's  educational  work,  and  also  as  presenting 
some  interesting  details.     In  the  recently 
published  book,  Early  Protestant  Educators,  Mr, 
Eby  has  translated  the  Laws  of  the  Academy  as 
we  find  them  in  the  Appendix,    He  also  has 
based  part  of  his  discussion  on  information 
taken  from  Borgeaud. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  mentioned 
evidences  we  too  have  accepted  Borgeaud  as  the 
basic  authority  for  our  study. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  EDUCATION 


IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


THE  REVIVAL  OF         The  Renaissance  of  education  in  the 
LEARNING         sixteenth  century  has  its  roots  in  the 
great  Italian  revival  of  learning,  in  the  literary 
work  of  Petrarch  and  Bocaccio,     The  medieval  world 
for  them  was  dark  and  sterile.     They  saw  no  possibility 
of  creating  anything  new,  the  perspective  of  future 
progress  was  hidden  in  dark  shadows.     They  could  see 
nothing  in  the  future,  but  could  find  much  in  the  past. 
They  were  Italians,  the  descendants  of  great  imperial 
Rome,  of  past  glories.    Their  purpose  became  to  revive 
and  bring  back  the  fine  polished  tioman  culture.  This 
enthusiasm  for  antiquity  came,  first  of  all,  through 
the  patriotic  sentiment  and  national  consciousness, 
that  one  whole  civilization  of  fine  unsurpassed  culture 
was  their  own,  that  only  several  centuries  of  barbarism 
had  cut  them  off  from  it.    Besides  the  patriotic  sen- 
timent, however,  their  craving  for  aesthetic  satisfaction, 
for  rhythm  and  harmony  found  a  wonderful  response  in 
the  old  Roman  culture.     Italy  had  flamed  with  the  New 
Learning 

The  Middle  Ages  were  dominated  by  tradition. 
They  owed  allegiance  to  a  religious  past  wrapped  in 
mystery  and  superstition.     The  attention  of  the  people 
was  fixed  upon  the  world  to  come.    All  that  they 


knew  was  given  to  them  by  a  few  superior  men  to  whom 
the  truth  was  supposed  to  have  been  revealed,    A  few 
had  climbed  the  heights  of  thought.    All  that  could 
be  known  was  known,  all  that  could  be  discovered  was 
discovered.     Instruction  was  given  in  the  cathedral 
or  monastic  schools.    The  latter  were  narrow  and 
technical  and  their  training  was  confined  only  to 
the  domain  of  religious  life. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  the  new  age  that  came  to 
burn  the  shell  which  sheltered  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
men  of  the  Renaissance  were  limited  by  books  and 
manuscripts.    For  them  the  wisdom  of  antiquity 
guarded  their  halo,  to  conquer  it  became  their  goal. 
To  discover  old  original  manuscripts  and  so  provide 
a  personal  contact  for  the  scholar — there  began  the 
method  of  the  Renaissance,     It  was  the  spirit  of 
discovery,  of  research,  of  conparison,  of  examination. 
Scientific  Investigation  was  claiming  authority  above 
that  of  the  schoolmen.    It  was  this  spirit  which  made 
the  Reformation  possible,  and  later  on  brought  the 
age  of  scientific  Inguiry. 

DESIDERIUS  Erasmus  was  penetrated  with  the  spirit 

ERASMUS  of  the  new  learning.  He,  more  than  any 
other  single  cause,  created  the  atmosphere  in  which 
humanism    was  to  flourish.     The  famous  Dutch  scholar 
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made  all  of  Western  Europe  his  home.    He  traveled 
throughout  Europe  and  left  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  life  and  thought  of  his  century.     Erasmus  was 
a  reformer,  a  reformer  in  spirit,  a  reformer  through 
the  pen.    His  pen  flew  even  faster  than  that  of 
Voltaire,  aiming  to  substitute  for  the  static 
scholastic  culture  a  refined  classical  culture. 

His  primary  interest  was  in  education.  He 
wanted  an  intelligent  and  well  trained  new  generation 
which  would  appreciate  classical  learning  and  liter- 
ature.   Only  there  could  one  find  religion.    To  under- 
stand the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  as  they  were 
written  in  the  original  was  the  only  way  to  understand 
the  Christian  heritage  and  interpret  its  moral 
teachings.     The  antiquity  was  a  model  for  a  better 
social  order,  one  in  which  there  would  be  a  common 
universal  language,  one  church,  one  unified  world 
undisturbed  by  futile  wars.     In  the  literature  of 
antiquity  one  could  find  all  knowledge  vital  to  the 
individual  or  society.     Such  were  the  principal 
beliefs  and  convictions  of  Erasmus  as  we  find  them 
in  his  writings.     Some  of  his  writings  were  intended 
for  textbooks.    One  such  was  De  Copia  Verborum  et  Rerum, 
which  was  used  for  almost  two  centuries  after  his 
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death  and  went  through  sixty  editions.     Another  work, 
Apophtep;mata,  which  was  a  collection  of  the  sayings 
of  ancients  in  the  form  of  stories,  intended  for  use 
in  elementary  schools.    The  famous  Colloquies  or 
Latin  Dialogues,  gained  wide  circulation.  His 
greatest  contribution  was  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  known  as  the  Latin-Greek  edition.  This 
immediately  fixed  the  New  Testament  for  use  in  the 
humanistic  schools, 

Erasmus  more  than  any  single  person  paved  the 
way  for  the  new  movement,  he  made  it  his  own,  and 
carried  its  combat  to  victory, 

JOHN  COLET         A  fine  representative  of  the  humanisti 
movement  in  England  is  John  Colet,  dean  of  the  school 
of  St,  Paul.    At  the  suggestion  or  Erasmus,  Colet 
reconstructed  the  school  around  the  humanistic  ideal- 
the  new  learning  coupled  ?;lth  Christian  piety  and 
discipline.     The  plan  of  organization  Is  found  in  the 
Statutes  of  Colet  written  in  1518.    From  those  we 
learn  that  there  was  in  the  school  an  atmosphere  of 
reverence.  Mass  was  said  almost  everyday,  psalms 
and  hymns  sung  at  definite  hours  of  the  day.  There 
was  a  certain  standard  required  for  children  entering 
the  school.     The  course  of  study  included  the  Greek 
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and  Latin  but  used  clas.<=lcal  authors  instead  of  the 
medieval.     Soon  Lily  joined  Colet  and  Erasmus  in  the 
school  and  was  made  headmaster. 

The  school  met  with  much  opposition,  but  it 
withstood  all,  and  from  its  benches  came  many  of  the 
prominent  English  statesmen,  scholars,  clergy, and 
literary  men, 

GUILLAUME  The  humanistic  reform  in  France  is 

BUDE        associated  with  the  names  Lefevre,  Bude, 

and  Mathurin  Cordier, 

"The  bulwark  of  medievalism  in  France 
was  the  University  of  Paris,  a  force 
in  the  region  of  theological  opinion 
not  lesSnpowerful  than  the  Papacy 
itself,"^ 

It  was  in  Paris  that  Bude  and  Cordier  came  to 
light  the  spark  of  the  new  learning,     Bude  succeeded 
in  getting  the  favor  of  Francis  I  by  addressing  to 
him  his  book,  De  L' Institution  du  Prince,  His 
influence  in  Paris  was  great.    He  aided  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Press  of  which  Robert 
Estienne  was  the  first  printer.     Through  this  press 
came  the  most  important  works  of  French  scholarship. 
The  establishment  of  chairs  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  in 
the  College  de  France  was  accomplished  through  his 
influence.    When  Bude  died  humanism  had  won  the 

1— Woodward,  W,H,,  Studies  in  the  Age  of  the  Renaissance, 
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battle    in  France  and  played  its  parts  In  the 
transforming  of  education. 

To  the  other  French  scholar,  Mathurin  Cordier, 
we  shall  refer  later  In  connection  with  his  Influence 
in  the  College  of  G-eneva. 

PHILIP  MELANCHTHON  aerraany  also  yielded  to  the 

new  learning.    The  organizational  work  of  Melanchthon 
in  G-erinany  is  of  interest  and  importance.    As  in 
France,  so  in  G-ermany  it  was  safer  to  work  under 
sovereign  favor.    Here  Melanchthon  worked  under  the 
favor  of  the  Frederick  of  Saxony,    In  I5I8  he  came 
to  the  newly  established  university  at  Wittenberg  to 
teach  Greek.    Melanchthon  was  a  fervent  and  earnest 
humanist.    His  humanism  was  of  both  national  and 
ethical  character.    And  although  Luther' s  influence 
upon  him  was  great  he  was  never  lost  in  theological 
specualtion.    His  interest  in  theology  was  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  historical  aspects.  Like 
Erasmus,  in  antiquity  Melanchthon  found  all  source 
of  knowledge  and  Inspiration. 

Melanchthon  was  a  great  organizing  genius.  It 
is  in  the  field  of  educational  organization  that  he 
made  his  contribution.    For  several  years  he  carried 
on  in  his  home  an  educational  experiment  which  was  a 
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Lptln  model  school.    On  the  basis  of  his  experience 
and  study  he  drew  the  Saxony  Plan: 

"Each  school  was  to  consist  of  three  classes. 
In  the  first  class  there  was  to  be  taught 
the  beginnings  of  reading  and  writing,  In 
both  the  vernacular  and  In  Latin,  Latin 
grammar  (Donatus),  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  prayers  and  hymns  of  the 
church  service.     In  the  second  class  Latin 
became  the  language  of  Instruction,  and 
Latin  grammar  was  thoroughly  learned, 
Latin  authors  were  read,  and  religious 
instruction  was  continued.    In  the  third 
class  more  advanced  work  In  reading  was 
given,  and  rhetoric  and  dialectic  were 
studied."  1 

Although  the  needs  of  Germany  were  quite 
different  from  the  provisions  which  Melanchthon 
provided  in  the  schools,  still  he  made  some  indis- 
putable contributions  in  raising  the  position  of 
school  masters,  inaugurating  secondary  schools,  and 
in  reorganizing  several  of  the  most  prominent 
universities  in  Germany, 

JOHANN  STURM         However  deserving  the  work  of 
Melanchthon,  for  a  more  complete  and  better  organized 
Latin  school  we  have  to  turn  to  Strassbourg  and 
consider  the  work  of  Johann  Sturm, 

The  most  fundamental  reform  in  the  Renaissance 
education  was  the  organization  of  classes.  This 
reform  was  first  accepted  and  inaugurated  in  the 


1--Cubberley,  E.P. ,  History  of  Education,  p.  316, 


schools  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life, 
particularly  at  Liege  in  the  gymnase  Saint-Jerome, 
At  about  I53I-I532  this  form  of  organization  was 
beginning  to  find  its  way  into  some  of  the  colleges 
in  Paris.    At  this  time  Sturm  and  Gouvea  were  studying 
there  and  took  a  great  interest  in  this  new  form  of 
organization.    Both  of  them  later  established  similar 
schools  in  two  different  places  when  occasion  arose, 
Gouvea  accepted  the  direction  of  the  College  de 
Guyemme,  opened  by  the  city  of  Bordeaux.  In 
cooperation  with  Claude  Budin  and  Cordier  he  intro- 
duced a  system  of  classes,  distinctly  separate,  with 
periodical  examinations  and  promotions. 

In  his  turn  Sturm  was  called  by  the  magistrates 
of  Strassbourg  in  1536  to  direct  the  school  there. 
He  organized  the  best  and  most  successful  classical 
school  in  Germany  which  became  the  model  for  many 
similar  schools. 

Sturm  was  not  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  a 
gymnasium  in  Strassbourg.    Several  unsuccessful 
attempts  had  been  made  before  him.     Sturm  was  a 
strong  and  powerful  character,  a  competent  organizer. 
There  were  ten  classes  in  his  school,  the  tenth  being 
the  lowest.    Each  class  was  a  separate  unit,  one 
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year  in  length.    His  aim  was  similar  to  that  of  all 
Christian  humanists,  "learned  piety",  "knowledge, 
purity  and  elegance  of  diction".    Each  class  was  in 
charge  of  a  teacher.     Children  were  accepted  at  the 
age  of  seven.    Seven  years  out  of  ten  were  spent  in 
acquiring  idiomatic  Latin,  beginning  with  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  alphabet  to  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  and  translating  in  classical  Latin,  At 
this  time  the  G-erraan  Catechism  was  committed  to 
memory.     The  remaining  three  years  were  spent  in  po- 
lishing the  rude  beginnings  to  acquire  an  elegant 
style,     Greek  was  started  at  the  tenth  year,  and 
taught  through  the  medium  of  Latin.    Classic  authors 
were  used.     Sturm  excluded  from  his  program  the  stress 
and  practice  of  physical  training  and  manners  so 
popular  in  Italian  schools.    His  whole  system  was 
adapted  to  the  narrow  educational  purpose  of 
training  men  for  service  in  the  Church  and  State, 
The  school  was  successful  and  popular.  Educators 
and  students  came  from  all  over  Europe  to  find  out 
what  had  made  it  so  successful,     Sturm's  school 
became  the  basis  for  German  secondary  schools.  It 
also  helped  mould  the  system  of  the  Jesuits 
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CONCLUSION  OF         The  Renaissance  movement  and  the 
THE  CHAPTER  .       emphasis  which  It  put  on  education 
was  not  strange  to  Calvin,    Borgeaud  remarks  that 
before  Calvin  became  theologian  he  was  a  humanist,^ 
He  had  abandonned  the  study  of  law  and  in  1532  made 
his  debut  in  the  study  of  letters  by  his  commentary 
on  Seneca's  De  dementia.      His  ambition  was  to 
attain  rank  with  Erasmus,  Reuchlin  and  other  men  of 
the  Renaissance,  to  follow  with  them  the  luminous 
road  opened  by  the  new  learning,  to  renew  Europe  by 
this  new  inspiration  and  common  heritage.     For  this 
reason  he  fixed  his  attention  upon  educational  reform. 

Calvin  was  student  of  Orleans,  Bourge,  and  Paris, 
he  came  in  contact  with  many  of  the  humanist  scholarg. 
He  himself  had  studied  under  Cordler  in  the  College 
de  la  March.    He  knew  Bude  and  his  work,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  publications  of  the  different 
schools.    During  his  exile  in  Strassbourg,  he  came 
to  know  Sturm  and  his  school. 

Certainly  the  new  learning  was  not  strange  to 
Calvin.    When  the  opportunity  for  educational  reform 
came  his  rich  experience  with  humanistic  methods 
enabled  him  to  organize  one  of  the  best  classic  schools 
in  Europe. 

Calvin  was  marching  with  his  epoch. 


1 — Borgeaud,  C,  Histolre  de  I'Unlversite  de  Geneve,  p. 21 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  GENEVA 


UNDER  JOHN  CALVIN. 
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HISTORY  OF  GEKEVA 

EAPILY  HISTORY         First  mention  of  the  city  of 
OF  GENEVA         Geneva  is  made  by  the  most  celebrated 
of  ancient  historians,  Caesar.     In  58  B.C.  the 
warrior  destroyed  the  only  bridge  connecting  Helveta- 
the  Gaul  province  on  the  north,  with  the  Roman 
province  on  the  south,  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
being  invaded. 

From  the  time  the  city  became  part  of  the  Central 
Empire  under  Conrad  II  (1034)  it  was  intrusted,  as 
was  the  custom,  to  a  line  of  successive  princes  who 
acted  as  stewards  to  the  emperor.    At  the  very  begin- 
ning the  temporal  sovereignity  was  given  to  the  bishop 
who  later  became  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

About  1250  the  counts  of  Savoy  put  their  claims 
in  for  the  city.     They  succeeded  in  getting  from  the 
bishop  as  a  fief,  the  appointment  of  the  vicedominus , 
the  office  through  which  the  bishop  exercised  his 
Judicial  duties. 

The  year  1387  is  the  most  important  date  in  the 
early  history  of  the  city.     The  people  forced  from 
the  bishop  Adhimar  Fabri  the  franchise  which  gave 
them  the  right  to  have  a  general  assembly  in  order 
to  elect  administrative  officers.     This  was  the 
memorable  Magna  Carta  of  Geneva, 
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GOVERNMENT        The  government  of  Geneva  was 
essentially  democratic.     It  was  administrated  by- 
three  main  bodies  or  representatives.  Four 
"syndics"  elected  annually,  and  a  treasurer  elected 
for  three  years.     "The  Little  Council"  composed 
of  the  syndics  of  the  previous  year  plus  twenty 
five  elected  councillors.    The  general  assembly 
was  replaced  by  the  "Council  of  the  Sixty",  Prom 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  until  the  third 
decade  of  the  sixteenth  the  government  was  divided 
among  bishop,  vicedominus,  and  people.    In  1530  the 
position  of  the  vicedominus  was  abolished  and  the 
Assembly  of  the  Two  Hundred  took  the  place  of  the 
Sixty. 

The  bishop' s  policy  was  directed  by  the  House 
of  Savoy  the  great  enemy  of  Geneva.     In  1533  it 
denied  the  historic  right  of  the  bishop  to  exercise 
power  of  p?rdon,  and  his  position  was  declared 
vacant.     This  manifestation  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Genevan  Republic, 

WHAT  DID  GENEVA        Up  to  now  the  struggle  in  Geneva 
WANT  ?  is  of  purely  political  character.  It 

was  a  struggle  to  attain  liberty  which  Genevans 
passionatly  loved.     At  their  best  they  were  shrewd 


€ 
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business  men,  able  leaders,  statesmen  and  politic ians. 
It  was  for  the  realization  of  these  their  abilities 
that  they  fought  against  Savoy.    Liberty  was  worthy 
of  prolonged  sacrifice.    They  had  no  intentions  of 
breaking  with  Rome,  their  revolution  was  not  a 
religious  one.     It  they  attacked  their  bishop  it 
was  because  there  was  nothing  in  the  character  of 
Pierre  de  la  Baume  to  qualify  such  a  title,  because 
he  was  the  tool  of  Savoy,  the  oppressor  of  Geneva. 

The  struggle  for  independence  in  G-eneva  was 
completed  by  the  Reformation  movement,  and  the 
single  cause  of  such  an  outcome  was  the  character 
and  policy  of  the  bishop,  Pierre  de  la  Baume.  It 
is  also  true  that  in  a  certain  measure  the  impetus 
for  the  Genevan  Reformation  came  through  the 
influence  of  Bern,  already  a  Protestant  canton,  and 
through  the  work    of  William  Farel  and  his  companions. 

All  these  factors  working  together  forced  Geneva 
to  accept  the  reformed  faith.    On  August  tenth,  153^ 
the  government  suspended  the  celebration  of  the  Mass, 
Geneva  was  ready  to  be  moulded  into  the  state  which 
was  to  become  the  Rome  of  Protestantism. 


l--Foster,  H.D,,  American  Historical  Review,  p.  239» 
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EARLY  EDUCATION  IN  GENEVA 

TWO  CHARTERS         There  exists  the  tradition  of  two 
charters  granted  to  Geneva  at  two  different  times 
for  the  establishment  of  a  university  there.  The 
earlier  one  is  the  charter  of  emperor  Charles  IV, 
granted  to  count  Vert  of  Savoy  in  1365,  to  establish 
in  G-eneva  "a  university  for  instruction  in  liberal 
arts,  civil  and  canon  law,  theology  and  medicine.'*  ^ 

The  second  charter  Is  that  of  Pope  Martin  V 
granted  to  Jean  de  Brogny  to  establish  in  Geneva  a 
university  of  arts,  after  the  pattern  of  that  in 
Paris.     Soon  after  the  charter  was  granted  cardinal 
Brogny  died  (1526)   and  his  plans  were  left  unrealized. 

We  also  know  of  the  existence  of  seminaries  by 
the  side  of  the  churches.     Such  a  school  was  existant 
in  connection  with  the  cathedral  Saint-Pierre  in 
Geneva.     In  these  schools  there  were  teachers  who 
gave  lessons  In  grammar  to  students  who  paid  them, 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  After  the  death  of  Brogny  the  Council 
VERSONNEX  decided  to  open  an  institution  for 

public  instruction.     The  decision  of  the  Council  was 
put  into  operation  through  the  generous  gift  of  the 
syndic  and  merchant,  Francois  Versonnex.     The  act  of 
donation  dates  from  January  30,  1429 •     This  school 


1 — Borgeaud,  C,  Histoire  de  I'Univeraite  de  Geneve,  p.  3. 
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was  called  "grand  ecole"  which  probably  meant,  a 
public  municipal  school,  as  distinguished  from  the 
small  classes  in  grammar. 

Instruction  in  this  school  resembles  in  content 
primary  and  secondary  instruction.     It  was  free. 
(Jrammar,  logic,  the  liberal  arts:  rhetoric,  philosophy, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music  were 
taught,  although  an  a  small  scale.    Nothing  is  known 
of  the  method  of  instruction,  it  probably  varied 
with  the  teacher.     Every  morning  pupils  were  required 
to  repeat  the  Ave  Maria,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  for 
the  soul  of  the  founder^.    On  holidays  the  rector 
read  public  lessons  from  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles, 
and  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 

This  school  was  very  loosely  organized,  lack 
of  discipline  and  order  was  apparent. 

All  salaries  were  paid  by  the  Council,  Those 
were  not  fixed,  however,  but  were  determined  by  the 
number  of  pupils  each  professor  had. 

During  the  struggles  and  troubles  which  preceded 
the  adoption  of  the  reformed  faith  the  school 
suffered  greatly  and  was  closed.  • 

COLLEGE  DS  RIVE  After  the  adoption  of  the  reform 
the  old  school  was  replaced  by  the  College  de  Rive, 
which  was  the  "organism  of  transition"  until  the 
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After  the  controversy  between  the  Libertines 
and  Calvin,  over  what  kind  of  bread  to  use  in  the 
communion,  Calvin  and  Farel  were  banished  from  the 
city.    Naturally,  with  the  absence  of  the  two  many 
of  the  school  functions  ceased.      The  Council  then 
asked  Sonier  to  call  two  new  teachers.    As    a  result 
one  of  the  teachers  called,  was  Mathurin  Cordier, 

MATHURIN  CORDIER         Among  the  teachers  in  the 
College  de  Rive,  Mathurin  Cordier  was  the  most 
famous.     His  actual  stay  in  the  college  was  very  short, 
but  his  influence  upon  its  life  and  development  was 
lasting. 

Cordier  was  born  in  Normandy  in  1479.  He 
found  himself  destined  for  the  priesthood,  went  to 
Paris  and  there  was  ordained.    Until  1514  he  stayed 
In  Rouen  as  a  secular  priest,  but  returned  to  Paris 
to  study  theology  and  teach  Latin  in  several  of  the 
colleges. 

He  was  lover  of  classical  learning.     In  the 
long  experience  with  students  he  discovered  the 
fact  that  the  higher  range  of  studies  was  greatly 
hindered    because  of  the  inadequate  training  in 
accidence  and  syntax  in  the  lower  range. 
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foundation  of  the  Academy  in  1559.  The  college  got 

its  name  from  the  quarter  in  which  it  was  located, 

but  it  was  also  called  the  "grand  ecole".  First 

rector  was  Antoine  Sonier.     There  were  two  other 

teachers  on  the  staff.     The  Council  elected  them 

and  paid  their  salaries.     They  were  to  instruct 

poor  children  free. 

The  authorship  of  the  Order  of  the  school  is 

attributed  to  Calvin,  Cordier,  and  Sonier.     It  was 

published  in  1538: 

"Lectures  begin  at  five  in  the  morning  and  last 
until  ten.     Instruction  is  given  to  the 
children  in  three  languages-Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Latin,  not  counting  the  French--which  according 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  learned,  should  not 
be  despised.     We  hope  time  will  come  that,  with 
the  help  of  God,, we  can  instruct  in  Rhetoric, 
and  Dialectic." 

Even  at  this  late  date  instruction  is  still 
based  on  the  trivium  of  the  Middle  Ages.     But  here 
in  Geneva  it  seems  to  be  preserved  only  in  its  form, 
that  is,  in  the  plan  of  studies,  but  the  spirit 
and  thought  in  it  have  changed. 

Greatest  stress  was  laid  upon  Latin,  and  French, 
while  only  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  were 
taught.     There  were  public  lectures  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scriptures  given  by  Calvin  and  Farel  in 
the  cathedral  Saint-Pierre. 


1 — Thavenez,        Histoire  de  College  de  Geneve,  p. 13, 
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"It  is  Indeed  easy  to  see  that  the  Erasmian 
no  less  than  the  medieval  method  of  teaching 
Latin  might  alike  militate,  although  in  different 
ways,  against  thoroughness;  the  latter  as 
being  tcD  abstract,  too  much  involved,  with 
dialectic  and  too  laborious,  and  the  former, 
as  superficial  and  less  systematic  than  is 
necessary  for  absolute  security  in  reading 
and  composition."  1 

Cordler  realized  the  Inadequacy  of  this  method, 

and  for  that  reason  descended  from  the  chair  of 

Rhetoric  to  the  fourth  class  in  order  to  teach  the 

beginners,  to  lay  a  better  foundation  in  them  for 

further  study. 

"He  was  the  most  notable  representative 
of  Huguenot  education."  2 

His  influence  upon  Calvin  is  well  shown  in  the 

tribute  which  the  latter  paid  to  his  old  master,  the 

dedication  of  the  Commentary  of  the  Thessalonlans 

to  him: 

"It  is  befitting  that  you  should  come  in  for  a 
share  in  my  labours,  in  as  much  as,  under  your 
auspices,  having  entered  on  a  course  of  study, 
I  made  proficiency  at  least  so  far  as  to  be 
prepared  to  profit  in  some  degree  the  Church 
of  God.    When  my  father  sent  me,  while  yet  a 
boy,  to  Paris  after  I  had  simply  tasted  the 
first  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Providence 
so  ordered  it  that  I  had  for  a  short  time,  the 
privilege  of  having  you  as  my  instructor,  that 
I  might  be  prepared  afterwards  to  make  some- 
what better  proficiency. 

For,  after  presiding  over  the  first  class  with 
highest  renown,  on  observing  that  pupils  who 
had  been  ambitiously  trained  by  other  masters, 
produced  nothing  but  mere  show,  nothing  of 
solidity,  so  that  they  required  to  be  formed 


1,  2--Woodward,  p.  154,  155. 
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by  you  anew,  tired  of  this  annoyance  you  that 
year  descended  to  the  fourth  class.  This 
Indeed,  was  what  you  had  In  view,  but  for  me 
it  was  a  singular  kindness  on  the  part  of  God, 
that  I  happened  to  have  an  auspicious  com- 
mencement of  such  a  course  of  training. 
And  although  I  was  permitted  to  have  use  of 
it  only  for  a  short  time,   from  the  circums- 
tances that  we  were  soon  afterwards  advanced 
higher  by  an  injudicious  man,  who  regulated 
our  studies  according  to  his  pleasure,  or 
rather  his  caprice,  yet  I  derived  so  much 
assistance  afterv;?rds  from  your  training, 
that  it  is  with  good  reason  that  I  acknowledge 
myself  indebted  to  you  for  such  progress  as 
has  been  made  since. 

And  this  I  was  desirous  to  testify  to  posterity, 
that  if  any  advantage  shall  accrue  to  them 
from  my  writings,  they  shall  know  that  it  -j^ 
has  in  some  degree  originated  from  3'ou," 

In  the  above  quoted  passage  Calvin  has  almost 
described  the  method  of  Cordier  which  made  him  so 
well  appreciated  and  liked.    We  discern  the  friendly 
and  close  relations  between  master  and  student,  the 
value  of  interest  in  learning  and  education,  and 
the  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  master  to  foster 
character  development. 

Cordier  embraced  the  reformed  faith,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  bis  life  teaching  in  the  Swiss 
cities.     The  last  four  years  of  his  life  he  spent 
in  Geneva,  not  as  a  teacher,  for  he  was  too  old, 
but  as  a  guest  resident  in  the  college.  During 
these  years  he  wrote  the  Colloguies. 


l--Coramentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  ed.  J.Pringle 
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CALVIN'S  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  IN  GENEVA 

HIS  VIEWS  ON       During  the  exile  In  Strassbourg 

EDUCATION         Calvin's  thought  came  to  maturity. 

There  he  came  in  contact  with  the  German  reformation 

movement.    He  became  a  part  in  the  milieu  of 

leaders  whose  influence  upon  the  work  gave  it  proper 

direction.    Until  then  he  had  only  heard  and  read 

about  the  movement  from  a  distance,  now  he  was  an 

actual  participant.    As  a  teacher  and  preacher  in 

Strassbourg,  as  a  representative  from  college  to 

college,  and  diet  to  diet,  the  grave  problems  of 

the  time  unfolded  before  his  eyes.     The  experience 

which  came  through  this  acquaintance  with  the 

reformation  in  its  broader  aspects,  strengthened 

rather  than  weakened  his  thinking  about  a  definite 

plan  of  activity; 

"Professor  in  a  school  at  the  boarder 
between  two  races,  visited  from  its 
birth  by  students  from  all  nations, 
he  had  learned  to  talk  to  an  European 
audience,  European  congregation.  One 
could  say  with  reason  that  in  the 
Rhenish  city  the  French  scholar  and 
preacher  emerged  into  the  reformer, 
the  statesman,  the^ competitor  and 
rival  of  Luther." 

Back  from  Strassbourg  his  activities  in  Geneva 

took  a  definite  direction.     The  College  de  Rive  was 

very  unsatisfactory  and  useless  to  Calvin  because  it  was 

separated  from  the  church. 


-  l--Borgeaud,  p. 33. 
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Indeed,  Calvin's  idea  of  education  is  inseparable 
from  his  doctrine  of  civil  government.     The  church 
and  the  state  were  for  him  a  theocracy.  They 
represent  two  aspects  of  the  same  idea,  two  organs 
of  the  same  organism,  both  striving  for  the 
realization  of  the  same  purpose,  the  fulfillment  of 
the  will  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 
They  are  different  in  function  but  one  in  purpose. 
The  two  other  agencies  that  carry  out  the  program 
of  this  cooperative  system,  are  the  home  and  the 
school.     Both  are  related  to  the  state  and  church 
in  exercising  discipline,  guidance,  surveillance 
and  instruction.    His  was  a  closely  coordinated 
system,  the  ideal  of  a  Puritanical  state.     It  took 
high  idealism,  strength  of  will,  moral  intensity, 
to  put  it  into  practice.    These  qualities  Calvin 
had.    Although  complete  realization  of  his  plan  was 
never  accomplished,  he  reaped  the  fruits  of  at  least 
partial  realization. 

In  the  Ecclesiastical  Ordonnances,  he  expressed 
his  intention  of  opening  a  school,  and  also  gave  a 
definition  of  the  work  of  teachers.     They  were  to 
form    the  second  order  of  church  officers,  their 
main  function  being  to  teach  theology  based  on  the 
New  and  Old  Testaments. 
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"But  since  one  cannot  profit  by  such  studies 
unless  he  be  first  instructed  in  languages 
and  human  sciences,  and  since  also,  there  is 
need  of  preserving  the  seed  for  the  future 
in  order  that  the  church  may  not  be  left 
naked  to  our  children,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  organize  a  college  for  instructing  the 
children  in  order  to  prepare  them  for.  both 
the  ministry  and  civil  government." 

The  test  of  effective  instruction  then  is 

whether  it  trains  and  produces  good  and  active 

citizens,    A  good  citizen  is  one  whose  life  and  work 

function  harmoniously  and  in  coordination  with  that 

of  the  state  and  church.    For  intelligent  and  well 

trained  laymen  have  their  part  not  only  in  Judicial, 

administrative,  and  legislative  functions  but  also 

in  the  function  of  the  church.    They  could  exercise 

their  influence  through  the  Consistory  and  the 

National  Assembly.     This  was  possible  because  of 

the  Identification  of  church  and  state, 

"Although  we  accord  the  first  place  to  the 
Word  of  God,  we  do  not  reject  good  training. 
The  word  of  God  is  indeed  the  foundation 
of  all  training,  but  the  liberal  arts  are 
aids  in  the  full  knowledge  of  the  word, 
and  are  not  to  be  despised.    Learning  is 
not  only  possible  and  desirable  as  an 
ornament  and  no  small  private  gain,  but 
also  a  public  necessity  in  order  to 
secure  political  administration,  sustain 
the  church  unharmed,  and  maintain  p 
humanity  among  men." 


1 —  Foster,  H.D,  ^vtmerican  Historical  Review,  p.  240^ 

2 —  Monroe,  P.,     Cyclopaedia  of  Education^      p.  49l| 


THE  DISPOSITION  OF  For  almost  fifteen  years  the 

THE  COUNCIL  College  de  Rive  remained  in  an 

uncertain  provisional  state.     The  Council  had 
theoretically  accepted  the  plan  of  Calvin,  but  Its 
practical  application  came  very  slowly.  One 
modification  of  Importance  was  made  in  the  original 
plan  on  the  question  of  electing  and  examining  teachers 
Calvin  had  reserved  that  privilege  for  the  College 
of  ministers,  and  now  the  Council  put  its  claims  in 
demanding  to  cooperate  with  the  ministers  in  such 
elections. 

What  happened  in  the  fifteen  years  between 

Calvin  and  the  Council  is  very  uncertain.     It  took 

a  long  time  to  actually  execute  the  plan.     In  a 

letter  by  Claude  Baudel  to  Calvin  we  read: 

"I  see,  by  your  letters,  that  your  magistrates 
are  not  particularly  anxious  to  organize  in 
your  city  a  college  for  literary  instruction, 
and  that  their  negligence  is  making  you 
extremely  discontented."  ^ 

Finally  in  January  17,  1558  the  Council  made 
the  decision  to  begin  the  building  of  the  college. 
The  building  was  started  on  the  site  of  the  extensive 
vineyard  of  Bolomier  by  the  side  of  the  hospital 
Bourg-de-Four. 

A  new  actor  was  entering  upon  the  Genevan  stage 


1 — Bordeaud,  p#32. 


to  play  a  role  of  immense  importance — the  college 
with  its  classes,  its  big  hall,  its  yard  planted 
with  elms.    Here  during  the  centuries  many  generations 
grew  to  make  the  history  of  the  small  republic. 

The  resources  of  the  public  trepsury  were  quite 
Insufficient,    And  although  the  school  was  founded 
on  a  public  grant  by  the  assembly,  the  200,000  florins 
were  only  a  beginning.     The  school  was  also  founded 
by  its  people,  by  their  personal  gifts.     The  French 
ambassador  gave  ten  ecus,  Robert  Estienne  1200,  and 
Jenon,  the  baker  woman,  gave  five  sous. 

THE  ACADEMY  OF  After  the  above  mentioned 

LAUSANNE         provisions  the  next  step  was  to  get 
teachers.     For  several  months  the  work  came  to  a 
standstill  until  some  crucial  events  occured  in  the 
neighboring  city  Lausanne,  which  in  turn  determined 
the  progress  of  the  school. 

At  the  time  the  school  at  Lausanne  was  about 
twenty  years  old.     When  Pierre  Viret    went  there  in 
1537  as  the  city  pastor  he  opened  a  public  course  in 
theology    which  consisted  in  the  interpretations  of 
Scriptures. 

Later  when  Sonier  and  Cordier  were  banished  from 
Geneva  they  came  to  Lausanne  and  helped  Viret  in  his 


school,  and  under  their  influence  It  was  made  into 
an  Acaderay( 1550) .     This  school  with  a  modest  beginning 
soon  began  to  shelter  students  from  everywhere.  For 
several  years  it  was  the  first  and  only  reputable 
Academy  for  French  Protestants.    In  1558  the  Academy 
had  about  700  students.    Among  its  teachers  vvere  the 
Hellenist  Jean  Ribit,  Jean  Merlin,  professor  in 
Hebrew,  Theodore  Beza  -  Greek,  Jean  Tagaut-  mathematics, 
and  Francois  Berauld. 

All  these  men  French  by  origin,  ideas  and 
education  understood  the  reformation  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  great  compatriot  John  Calvin.  They 
were  looking  forward  to  the  establishment  in  the 
city  de  Vaud  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
Similar  to  that  of  Geneva,     Nothing  could  have  been 
more  offensive  to  Bern,  the  suzerain  of  Lausanne, 
who  would  not  hear  of  any  further  reform.    Viret  and 
his  colleagues  were  quite  agressive  and  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  city    unless  it  changed 
as  they  desired  it.     Beza  was  the  only  one  who  held 
middle  ground  in  the  controversy.    He  knew  some  of 
troubles  through  which  Calvin  had  passed  in  doing 
the  same  thing,  and  advocated  a  more  cooperative  way 
of  action  between  the  two  parties.    Such  mild 
participation  brought  reproaches  from  his  colleagues. 


He  had  to  either  participate  vigorously  in  the 
controversy  or  leave.    He  chose    the  latter.  His 
dismissal  came  in  August  1558  and  by  September  he 
went  to  Geneva,  and  started  lecturing  in  Greek, 

The  crisis  in  Lausanne  came  In  the  beginning 
of  1559.    Bern,  coming  to  the  end  of  her  patience, 
banished  Viret  and  his  colleagues.    Just  at  this 
time  the  Academy  was  bankrupt  and  most  of  the 
students  scattered,  many  of  them  going  to  Geneva, 
This  coincidence    of  the  two  events  brought  in  its 
tracks  the  suspicion    that  it  was  preconceived. 
This  accusation  brought  against  Geneva,  although 
very  natural  for  it  to  occur  then,  was  groundless. 
Previous  to  the  event,  from  Mercier  and  Macard  we 
learn  of  the  intentions  of  Beza  to  leave  Lausanne. 
Also  in  the  records  of  the  Council  from  October  24, 
1558  we  find  the  verbal  process  of  Calvin* s  communi- 
cation to  establish  in  Geneva  seven  classes  and 
public  lectures.     Three  chairs  were  fixed  at  280 
florins  per  year  to  be  given  to:  Tremellius--Hebrew, 
Beza — Greek,  and  someone  to  come  from  Parls--Latin, 

Such  was  the  original  plan,  but  the  exodus  from 
Lausanne  gave  it  another  turn.     Francois  Berauld  took 
the  chair  of  Beza  who  was  appointed  city  pastor. 


1 — From  the  records  of  the  Council — Borgeaud,  p.  41. 
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Tagaut  took  the  third  chair.     These  elections  took 
place  in  the  cloister  of  Saint-Pierre  where  once  the 
chapter  of  canons  met,  called  the  Venerable  Company. 
Now  another  Venerable  Company  composed  of  pastors, 
met  here  to  make  its  first  election  for  teachers  in 
the  newly  established  school  in  Geneva, 

INAUGURATION  OF  THE  ACADEMY 

On  the  fifth  of  June  1559  the  Academy  was 
Inaugurated  in  a  solemn  ceremony  held  in  the  cathedral 
Saint-Pierre  in  the  presence  of  four  syndics: 
Henry  Auber,  Jehan  Porall,  Francois  Bernard,  and 
Barthelemy  Lect,  many  members  of  the  Council,  ministers, 
professors,  regents, and  students, 

Calvin  presided.    He  opened  the  ceremony  with 
a  prayer  after  which  Michel  Roset,  the  secretary  of 
the  Council  and  its  representative,  took  the  floor. 
He  spoke  in  French  explaining  the  laws  of  the 
Academy  and  asking  all  the  students  to  subscribe 
to  the  Confession  of  faith  which  was  attached  to  the 
laws.    He  pled  for  cooperation  among  students  and 
teachers,  and  loyalty  to  the  rector.     At  the  end  of 
his  address  he  announced  the  election  of  Theodore 
Beza  to  the  rectorship. 


Next  followed  the  academic  address  of  the 
syndic  Aubert.    He  spoke  In  Latin  on  the  Importance 
of  education,  its  origin,  its  dignity,  and  its 
utility.    Opportunity  for  education  he  cherished  for 
everyone  remembering  the  words  of  Plato  that  however 
distant  virtue  and  justice  may  be  they  can  be 
discovered  only  by  the  learned  and  wise. 

After  this  eloquent  address  the  rector  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  those  who  had  Intrusted  him  with 
the  privilege  of  guiding  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
Once  more  Calvin  thanked  everyone  who  had  in  any  way 
helped  towards  the  fulfillment  of  this  great  common 
dream.    He  closed  with  a  prayer. 

Thus  very  simply,  yet  very  solemnly  the  Academy 
was  founded  officially,  and  its  proper  functioning 
began. 

THE  LAWS  OF  THE  ACADMY  OF  GENEVA 

The  first  duty  of  the  rector  was  to  publish 
the  laws  of  the  Academy,    After  the  authorization 
from  the  Council  they  were  published  in  both  Latin 
and  French  by  the  famous  Robert  Estlenne.    The  laws 
was    his  last  publication  for  he  died  in  the  fall  of 
1559.    The  inaugural  ceremony  with  all  the  details 
was  also  published.     The  signatures  of  almost  all 


who  were  present  may  be  found  in  the  Book  of  the 
Rector,     There  were  280  students  in  the  seventh 
class,  at  the  time,  and  during  the  first  three 
years  162  gave  their  names  to  the  rector.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  Calvin  there  were  1200  pupils 
in  the  lower  section  of  the  school, and  300  in  the 
upper  section, 

THE  AUTHORSHIP  Tradition  has  made  Calvin  the 

OF  THE  LAWS         author  of  the  laws  until  his  author- 
ship was  disputed  by  Professor  Berthault  of  the 
University  of  Paris  in  a  work  called — Mathurin 
Cordier  et  1* Enseignment  chez  les  Premiers  Calvinists, 
His  position  is  also  sustained  by  Bourchenln.  Both 
maintain  that  Calvin  was  so  busy  with  his  work  as 
a  reformer  in  Geneva  and  Europe  that  he  had  no  time 
to  occupy  himself  with  the  organization  of  schools. 
For  this  reason  he  called  his  old  master  Cordier  and 
asked  him  to  write  a  plan  upon  which  the  school 
could  be  built.     So  Cordier  with    the  help  of  Beza 
wrote  the  laws, 

Borgeaud,  on  the  other  hand,  is  on  the  side  of 
tradition.    He  maintains  thst  Calvin  himself  wrote 
the  laws,  but  that  he  od nsulted  his  friend  Cordier. 
On  his  trip  from  Strassbourg  Calvin  stopped  at 


Neuchatel  for  several  days  to  see  Cordler.  Probably 

here  the  two  men  outlined  the  plan  about  which 

Calvin  wrote  to  Farel  that  same  year: 

"Indeed  the  plan  which  we  drew  pleased  us 
greatly.    Mighty  we,  if  we  can  realize 
a  tenth  part  of  that  which  is  before  us,"  1 

Although  Borgeaud  has  not  fully  demonstrated 

his  position  his  reply  is  quite  valid.  Moreover, 

he  maintains  that  one  of  the  primary  interests  of 

Calvin  in  the  Genevan  work:  was  educational  organization, 

and  that  he  devoted  much  time  to  it.     The  work  of 

a  reformer  inevitably  implies  education,  for  the 

reformer  does  not  merely  put  things  over,  but  he 

instructs  in  order  to  obtain  desired  results, 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ACADEMY  OF  G-SNEVA 

Calvin  developed  a  unified  system  of  primary, 
secondary  and  university  education,     "Academy"  and 
"college"  were  not  for  him  two  different  terms.  They 
were  applied  interchangeably  to  the  same  institution. 
But  they  may  be  termed  as  constituent  parts  of  one 
Institution,  Schola  publica,  and  Schola  Privata. 

SCHOLA  PRIVATA         This  was  the  gymnasium,  or  the 
preparatory  school,  divided  into  seven  classes  on  the 
basis  of  the  curriculum.     Seventh  class  was  the  lowest. 


l--Doumergue,  E. ,  John  Calvin,  vol.  VII,  p,  129. 
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Class  VII  In  this  class  the  pupils  will  learn  the 

letters,  and  write  them  to  form  syllables, 
using  a  Latin-French  Reading  Book. 
Reading  French  and  afterwards  Latin  from 
a  French-Latin  Catechism:  drawing  and 
writing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Class  VI    Declensions  and  conjugations  ere  begun: 

this  occupies  the  first  half-year.  Parts 
of  speech  learnt  in  French  and  Latin: 
more  practice  in  handwriting,  easy  Latin 
sentences  learnt  orally  and  repeated  as 
practice  in  conversation. 

Class  V      Parts  of  speech  finished:  elements  of 

syntax:  the  Eclogues  of  Vergil  read:  first 
steps  in  written  Latin  composition;  Latin 
and  French  employed  side  by  side. 

Class  IV    Latin  syntax  continued.    Cicero* s  Letters 
begun;  composition  exercises  are  based  on 
these.    Prosody  with  reading  of  Ovid  in 
illustration.     Greek  begun;  declension  and 
conjugation:  elementary  construction. 

Class  III  Greek  grammar  systematically  learnt  with 
composition  of  two  languages:  Cicero, 
Letters .  De  Amicitia,  De  Senectute, 
these  treatises  to  be  turned  into  Greek, 
The  Aeneid,  Caesar  and  Isocrates  read. 

Class  II    Chief  stress  laid  upon  reading:  Livy, 
Xenophon,  Polyblus,  norodian.  Homer. 
Logic  begun:  propositions,  sylogism:  to 
be  illustrated  from  Cicero's  orations. 
Once  a  week  the  Gospel  narrative  in  Greek. 

Class  I      Logic  systematically  taught  from  approved 
compendium:  elements  of  rhetoric  and 
elocution.    The  whole  doctrine  of  rhetoric 
illustrated  from  Cicero's  speeches,  and 
from  Demosthenes,  Homer,  and  Vergil.  Two 
original  "declamations"  prepared  monthly. 
Once  a  week  on  the  Epistles  of  St,  Paul  1 
in  Greek* 


1- -Woodward,  p,  160, 


Each  class  was  intrusted  to  a  regent  who  was 

responsible  to  the  rector.     Students  were  divided 

into  groups  of  ten  for  discipline  and  supervision, 

and  in  each  little  group  there  was  a  monitor  in 

charge,    Cordier  found  monitors  very  necessary: 

"The  master  unable  to  supervise  everything 
in  detail  calls  to  his  aid  the  eldest 
scholars  who  stand  in  the  position  of 
elder  brothers  to  the  rest.     They  are 
invested  with  their  responsibility  for  one 
month,  after  consultation  between  the 
master  and  the  boys  themselves.     It  is 
an  election  as  in  the  sight  of  God:  the 
monitors  are  installed  with  prayer.  They 
gather  in  the  master's  study  where  they 
are  instructed  in  their  solemn  functions, 
and  the  name  of  the  Saviour  is  invoked  to 
inspire  them  with  a  due  sense  of  their 
duty.    They  must  show  no  favor  nor  antipathy, 
they  must  not  take  vengence,  nor  lose 
self-control,  they  must  fear  no  threats,  , 
but  fear  the  Lord  only." 

Cordier' s  Colloquies,  are  not  only  an  example 

of  a  text  book  used  in  the  College  of  Geneva,  but 

a  document  of  historical  value  giving  us  an  insight 

into  the  life  of  the  students  of  the  lower  section 

of  the  school.     From  them  we  learn  that  every  day 

from  eleven  to  twelve  o' clock  psalms  were  sung  by 

the  entire  school.     Public  prayer  was  repeated 

twice  or  three  times  either  in  the  church  or  school. 

Verses  of  the  Bible  were  learned  systematically 

every  day.     Questions  were  asked  on  the  subject 


l--Colloquies .  Bk.  III-6,  as  given  by  Woodward,  p,  162. 
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matter  of  the  sermons.     From  them  we  catch  a  glimpse 

of  purpose  and  seriousness  in  the  instruction  of 

young  boys  in  Geneva. 

"They  contain  an  account  of  the  schoolmaster's 
work,  his  aims  and  methods,  of  the  school- 
boy's mode  of  life;  of  his  daily  occupation; 
his  books,  his  play;  the  various  characters 
and  characteristics  of  boys;  their  life  at 
home;  their  relations  to  the  market,  the 
country,  the  orchards,  vineyards,  tradsmen; 
their  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
attitudes."  1 

They  are  practical  aiming  to  give  direction 

to  the  young  boys,  and  to  make  them  well  fitted  to 

their  environment. 

Marcuardus:  "As  often  as  our  father  is  not 
necessarily  busied  he  doth  exercise  us  at  all 
hours;  in  the  morning,  before  and  after  dinner, 
before  supper,  after  supper  very  long,  last 
of  all,  also  before  we  go  to  bed."  Pacus: 
"In  what  things  doth  he  exercise  you?"  M.  "He 
doth  exact  of  us  those  things  especially 
which  we  have  learned  in  the  school  all  the 
week.    He  looketh  into  our  themes  and  doth 
ask  us  concerning  them:  he  often  gives  us 
something  to  be  written  down,  sometimes  in 
Latin,  sometimes  in  French.    Sometimes  also 
he  doth  propound  unto  us  a  short  sentence  in 
our  mother  tongue  which  we  may  turn  into 
Latin,     Sometimes,  contrarily,  he  doth  command 
us  to  repeat  some  Latin  sentences  in  French, 
Last  of  all,  before  meat  and  after  we  read 
always  something  out  of  the  French  Bible,  and 
that  before  the  whole  family,     I  have  forgotten 
the  civility  of  manners  concerning  which  he  is 
wont  to  admonish  us  at  the  table",     P.  "Why 
doth  your  father  so  much  labour  in  teaching  you?" 
M.  "That  he  may  understand  whether  we  loose  our 
labour  in  the  school  and  abuse  out  time." 


l--Watson  F.,  School  Review,  p.  575. 
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P.  "The  diligence  of  the  man  is  marvellous, 
and  so  is  his  wisdom.     Oh,  how  we  are  bound 
to  the  heavenly  ^'ather  who  hath  given  you 
such  a  father  on"earth.  1 

As  a  textbook  the  Colloquies  were  used  in  the 
fifth  class,  as  a  manual  for  conversation.  The 
method  for  using  them  profitably  was  to  read  them 
over  and  over  as  a  pleasurable  reading  exercise. 
They  were  never  to  be  learned  by  heart.    The  master 
would  explain  the  selected  coloqua,  sometimes  he 
might  ask  two  of  the  boys  to  read  it  as  a  dialogue. 
In  the  course  of  reading  the  master  is  free  to  stop 
and  ask  or  explain  the  meaning  of  words  or  rules. 
Thus  they  were  made  into  pleasurable  exercises  for 
learning  Latin. 

Students  were  promoted  from  year  to  year  from 
one  class  to  another,  provided  they  were  successful. 
Officially  this  function  was  known  as  Promotions . 
At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  the  whole 
college  gathered  at  Saint-Pierre  where  the  rector 
gave  his  annual  address  on  the  laws  of  the  college. 
Two  students  from  each  class  were  chosen.     They  were 
previously  examined  and  had  the  highest  grades.  Those 
were  presented  to  the  officiating  syndic  and  given 
prizes.     This  ceremony  was  at  once  religious  and 
academic,  something  like  a  service  of  convocation, 


1— (Coll.  Bk.II  28),  Woodward,  p.  160 
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and  was  repeated  for  three  centuries  after  Calvin's 
death.     It  was  an  exterior  sign  of  his  educational 
work. 

When  the  students  graduated  from  the  gymnasium 
they  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  to 
continue  in  the  Academy. 

At  the  head  of  the  gymnasium  was  the  principal, 
whose  duty  was  supervision  of  the  school. 

SCHOLA  PUBLICA      This  was  the  upper  section  of 
the  Academy.    Here  we  find  no  division  of  classes. 
The  students  are  not  subject  to  the  strict  discipline 
of  the  lower  classes.     They  have  only  one  obligation, 
to  give  their  names  to  the  rector  with  the  statement 
what  line  of  study  they  wish  to  follow. 

There  are  twenty  seven  hours  of  classes  during 
the  week. 

Theology  3 


Interpretation  of  O.T 


3 


Hebrew 


Hebrew  Grammar 


5 


Ethics 


3 


Greek 


Interpretation  of  authors 


5 


Physics  or  Mathematics 


3 


Philosophy 


Dialectic  and  Rhetoric 


5 


1 


l--Borgeaud,  p.  53. 
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Mon. 

Tues, 

TIT  ^  ^ 

Wea, 

Thur . 

Fr  1  • 

C*  A  ^ 

Sat  • 

c 
D 

■ 

i Sermon 

Sermon 

Sermon 

Sermon 

,  sermon 
Sermon 

Sermon 

7 

iChevalier=  Chevalier 

i  1 
1 

Prayer 
service 

• 

Chevalier 

8 

! 

[Berauld 

Berauld 

Berauld 

9 

Tagaut 

Tagaut 

Tagaut 

i 
\ 
1 

Chevalier^  Chevalier 

Calvin  or; 
Beza«  t 

1 
2 

Chevalier 

Calvin  or 
Beza 

Chevalier 

Calvin  or 
Beza 

Chevalier 

Dispu- 
tations 

Berauld 

Berauld 

Berauld 

Berauld  | 

Berauld 

\ 

Tagaut 

Tagaut 

Tagaut 

I 

i. 

Tagaut      j  Tagaut 

i 

\ 
1 

Calvin  and  Beza  taught  the  courses  in  theology. 
Calvin  was  not  specially  nominated  for  the  position, 
and  consequently  did  not  have  the  title  professor. 
The  rest  of  the  courses  were  taught  by  so-called 
"public-lecturers'?  • 

Saturday  was  reserved  for  public  exercises  and 
the  first  Friday  of  every  month  for  sustaining  thesis. 
Friday  morning  of  every  week  the  lecturers  and 
ministers  had  a  conference. 


1 — Borgeaud  p,  54. 
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During  the  winter  classes  started  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  In  summer  at  seven. 
Vacation  came  in  the  fall  during  the  season  of 
vintage,  for  only  three  weeks.    School  started 
after  Promotions,  May  first. 

Classes  were  held  in  the  building  of  the 
College,  also  in  the  large  hall  assigned  for  the 
first  class.    The  chapel  Notre-Dame-la-Neuve  wss 
used  for  an  auditorium.     It  became  the  center  of 
school  life,  and  was  referred  to  as  the  "Audltoire** . 

FIRST  PUBLIC  LECTURERS 

ANTOINE  CHEVALIER       occupied  the  chair  of  Hebrew, 
and  was  the  most  noted  of  the  public  lecturers.  He 
was  born  in  Vire,  Normandy  and  had  studied  under 
Vatable  and  Tremelius,    For  a  long  time  he  had  been 
assistant  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,    He  has  been  Identified  as  "Antony"  the 
tutor  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,    At  the  accession 
of  Mary  he  fled  to  the  continent    «.nd  took  refuge  in 
Lausanne,  and  from  there  moved  to  Geneva  together 
with  his  friends  and  colleagues.    In  Geneva  he  stayed 
seven  years,  but  was  called  to  Cambridge  to  teach 
Hebrew.    Broughton,  hlmslef  admirer  of  classic 
learning,  paid  him  a  tribute: 
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"He  was  extraordinary  In  learning.  His 
knowledge  of  the  classics  could  not  be 
surpassed.  His  method  of  instruction 
in  Hebrew  was  so  effective  as  to  teach 
students  in  one  month  that  which  takes 
others  ten  years,"  1 

His  teaching  included  the  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament  books.     These  lessons  in  Biblical 
exegesis  corresponded  to  the  three  hours  which 
Calvin  taught  on  the  New  Testament.     The  rest  of 
his  classes  were  occupied  with  the  teaching  of 
Hebrew  grammar.    Probably  Chevalier  used  his  own 
grammar  which  was  published  in  G-eneva  in  1560, 
Rudimenta  Hebraicae  linguae.     The  book  was  dedicated 
to  Beza,     The  introduction  was  a  letter  of  Tremellius 
in  Hebrew,     The  author  had  also  included  a  Syriac- 
Latin  version  of  the  Epistle  to  the  G-alatians, 
Since  Reuchlin  there  had  been  published  several  Hebrew 
grammars  but  none  could  compare  with  that  of 
Chevalier  for  its  orderliness,  clarity,  and  method. 
It  was  reedited  seven  times  in  thirty  years. 

G-eneva  lost  nuch  with  the  departure  of  Chevalier 
but  the  seven  years  which  he  spent  there  added  much 
to  the  reputation  and  stability  of  the  growing  school. 


1  -Borgeaud,  p.  64, 
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FRANCOIS  BERAULD         the  lecturer  in  Greek  was  a  native 
of  Orleans,  and  son  of  the  famous  Nicolas  Berauld 
preceptor  of  Collgny,  and  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  His 
stay  in  Geneva  was  very  short.  Just  for  a  period  of 
three  years.    He  was  a  fine  pedagogue,  and  a  Hellenist 
of  good  merit.    The  church  of  Orleans  called  him 
to  teach  Greek,    He  responded.    Later  he  became 
principal  of  Montagris  and  in  1571  took  the  chair 
of  Greek  in  La  Rochell, 

He  taught  moral  philosophy,  presented  in  the 
form  of  commentaries  upon  Aristotle,  Plato,  Plutarch, 
and  some  of  the  Christian  authors.    His  other  course 
was  the  interpretation  of  orators,  poets,  and  historians. 

While  in  Geneva  he  published  a  version  of 
d*Appien  d' Alexandrie.  the  campaignes  of  Romans  and 
Spaniards  against  Hannibal,     The  book  was  dedicated 
to  Guillaume  Christin,  Berauld* s  master,  who  had  been 
recently  elected  to  the  Royal  College  of  Medicine  in 
Paris. 

Henry  Estienne  reproduced  the  work  in  1592  in  a 
larger  edition-d* Appien,    He  said  that  he  preferred 
Berauld' s  work  to  that  of  the  Italian  humanist,  Curione. 
This  estimate  of  Henry  Estienne,  the  great  humanist 
publisher,  and  the  desire  of  Vne  students  of  Orleans 


c 


to  get  Berauld  back  as  soon  as  possible,  indicate 
talent  and  ability  in  the  young  teacher, 

JEAN  TAGAUT      had  the  title  professor  artium,  and 
was  to  occupy  the  third  chair — Latin.     Born  in  Paris 
he  was  the  son  of  a  doctor  who  had  once  taken  care 
of  Calvin,     Tagaut  ^arae  to  Geneva  shortly  after 
Beze,    He  was  a  talented  man,   rather  poetically 
inclined.     When  in  1556  a  ministerial  post  was 
offered  to  him,  his  refusal  to  take  it  surprised  all 
his  friends.     For  to  be  a  minister  than  was  to 
occupy  one  of  the  most  reputable  and  influential 
positions  in  the  city.    But  Tagaut  did  not  mind, his 
vocation  was  a  little  different.     Fortuantely  enough 
Beza,  who  was  his  most  intimate  friend,  understood 
him  and  succeeded  in  finding  for  him  a  position  in 
the  Academy  of  Lausanne.     Tagaut  had  studied  in 
Paris  under  Ramus,  and  had  specialized  in  mathematics. 

The  original  plan  of  Calvin  had  been,  as  that  of 
Erasmus  in  Louvian,  and  Bude  in  Paris,  to  establish 
three  chairs  in  the  three  classic  languages.  But 
the  striking  personality  of  Tagaut  and  his  remarkable 
work  in  Lausanne  transformed  the  chair  of  Latin  to 
one  of  arts.    Without  him  the  chair  would  have  been 
dedicated  only  to  elegant  Latin,  and  Ciceronian 
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dialectic  and  rhetoric,  while  the  work  of  the 
professor  artium  included,  as  was  stated  by  Beza 
in  the  introduction  of  the  Laws  of  the  Academy, 
physics,  Ciceronian  dialectic  and  rhetoric,  and 
mathematics.     The  latter  included  arithmetic, 
geometry  of  iiJuclid,  geography  by  L-larean,  and 
astronomy. 

The  third  chair  then  was  transformed  and  so 
enlarged  as  to  give  a  complete  education  in  the 
sciences.     Science  entered  the  Academy  at  the  time 
of  its  foundation  with  Jean  Tagaut.  Unfortunately, 
however,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  school  year 
Tagaut  was  taken  seriously  ill  and  died. 

One  of  Tagaut' 8  poems  has  been  preserved  in  the 
introduction  of  the  Acts  of  Martyrs,  published  by 
Crespin  in  I56O.    Proterpticon  ad  Hlerpolin  was 
written  in  honor  of  the  city  saint,  and  dedicated  to 
the  people  and  the  senate  of  G-eneva,  the  city  which 
was  the  island  of  safety  for  all  refugees  in  Europe. 

The  poem  is  and  enthusiastic  description  of 
Geneva,  its  lovely  surroundings,  its  wealth  and 
natural  resources,  its  democratic  spirit,  its  Justice 
maintained  by  law,  its  liberty--the  cherished  dream 
of  every  human  soul. 


FIRST  PUBLICATIONS  OF        The  three  mentioned  works 
THE  ACADEMY  by  Chevalier,  Berauld,  and  Tagaut, 

plus  the  Laws  of  the  Academy  were  the  earliest  publi- 
cations of  the  Academy  of  Geneva,     To  this  list  must 
be  added  the  French  New  Testament  of  Calvin  and 
Beza  which  came  to  replace  the  version  of  Olivetan, 
and  put  in  oblivion  that  of  Castallion.     It  went 
through  several  editions  and  for  two  centuries  was 
the  most  important  book  of  the  French  Reformation. 
At  about  the  same  time  Calvin  published  the  last 
edition  of  his  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
(1559)  the  classic  definition  of  Christianity  as 
seen  by  the  great  French  reformer.    Calvin  ruled 
through  his  Institutes,  not  only  Geneva  and  France 
but  the  whole  extensive  movement  of  the  reformed 
churches  everywhere, 

HENRY  SCRIMGER      occupied  the  chair  ot  Latin  after 
Tagaut' s  death.     ScriTnger  was  a  Scotchman,  a  graduate 
from  the  Universityof  St.  Andrews.    He  had  come  to 
the  continent  to  continue  his  studies  in  Paris  and 
Bourge.  At  one  time  he  was  a  tutor  in  the  family  of 
one  of  the  secretaries  in  the  court  of  France,  at 
another,  he  was  French  ambassador  to  the  Italian 
courts.      In  such  different  capacities  he  traveled 


much  and  when  he  came  to  Geneva  It  was  on  a  mission 
from  his  employer    Ulrick  Fugger,  to  survey  the  work 
that  the  publishing  house  Estienne  was  doing  for  his 
master,  and  also  to  oh*-ain  some  information  on  the 
policy  of  the  House  of  Savoy.     Calvin  asked  him  to 
give  several  lectures  in  philosophy.  Scrimger 
consented,  and  upon  receiving  citizenship  in  1561, 
started  teaching.     He  was  both  a  bibliophil  and  a 
Hellenist.     He  was  noted  for  his  edition  of  the 
Constitutions  of  Justinian.     This  work  proved  to 
be  a  sensation  in  the  world  of  Jurisprudence,  but 
unfortunately  its  author  was  given  a  prominent  place 
among  the  teachers  of  law  when  he  was  entirely 
unprepared  to  teach  that  subject, 

FRANSCSSCO  PORTO      Portus  came  to  Geneva  to  see  Calvin. 

He  had  been  secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  and 

in  that  capacity  was  obliged  to  handle  the  correspondence 

between  Calvin  and  the  Duchess.     In  such  a  way  he 

came  to  know  a  little  of  the  great  reformer  and 

desired  to  see  him.     That  is  why  he  came  to  Geneva, 

his  mission  was  personal. 

Portus  was  of  Italian-Greek  ancestry.  He  was 
born  on  the  island  Crete  but  while  yet  a  young  boy 
he  was  sent  to  Italy  to  study.    Portus  w?s  the  last 
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of  the  great  G-reek  masters  and  scholars  who  were 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  renaissance  of 
Hellenic  literature  in  the  Occident. 

He  took  the  place  of  Berauld  who  was  Just 
leaving  for  Orleans  and  kept  it  until  the  year  of 
his  death--1581.    His  numerous  commentaries  on 
Homer,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  ujuripides,  Aenophon,  and 
Aristotle,  furnished  excellent  material  for  a 
thorough  ana  solid  instruction  in  u-reek.      auch  were 
for  the  most  part  the  courses  offered  in  (jeneva. 
They  did  not  belong  to  a  stereo typea,  oDligatory 
system,  but  rather  to  an  atmosphere  of  personal 
interpretation. 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  EDUCATIOKAL  WORK_  OF  CALVIN 

Two  outstanding  principles  are  built  into  the 
thought  and  structure  of  Calvin's  educational  work: 
a  unified  system  of  instruction — a  college-academy, 
and  the  close  relationship  between  church  and  school. 
Both  of  these  principles  were  of  great  universal 
value,  but  the  character  of  the  first  one  is  universal 
and  that  of  the  second  particular. 

Before  the  reform  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
universities  were  in  a  state  of  decay.     They  had 


developed  a  high  level  of  education  which  to  a  certain 
extent  was  specialized.    When  this  level  reached  its 
highest  point  there  was  nothing  to  support  it.  Doctors 
were  having  scholastic  disputations,  almost  entirely- 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  disaster  was  approaching. 
Fortunately  during  the  century  under  the  influence 
of  Erasmus  a  reform  was  started  downward,  to  develop 
into  what  we  call  today  secondary  education.  This 
reform  found  its  visible  expression  in  the  classical 
schools.     Calvin  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  the 
significance  of  such  a  system  which  offered  the 
opportunity  of  study  to  a  greater  number  of  students 
than  did  the  universities.    Probably  for  this  reason 
Calvin  admired  his  master  Cordier  who  was  a  pioneer 
in  this  field.    Calvin  shared  the  idea  of  the 
educational  humanism,  and  as  a  result  organized  a 
system  of  unified  secondary  and  higher  education 
in  which  the  pupil  began  with  the  seventh  class, 
and  systematically  and  progressively  was  promoted 
from  class  to  class  until  he  was  ready  to  call 
himself  a  scholar  and  give  his  name  to  the  rector. 
Such  a  system  came  as  a  necessity,  it  prevented  the 
creeping  in  of  abuse,  it  came  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  medieval  and  modern  education,  and  became 
the  basis  for  modern  education.     Calvin  and  his 


college  were  part  of  the  great  universal  humanistic 
reform. 

The  second  principle  is  more  particular  because 
the  character  of  Calvin' s  school  differed  from  that 
of  other  humanistic  schools,    Calvin  laid  stress 
upon  the  outweighing  influence  of  ecclesiastical 
authority    in  the  domain  of  public  instruction. 
During  one  century  the  church  supervised  the  school, 
and  it  in  turn  sought  her  support.    Yet  in  that 
union  the  church  had  to  submit,  to  cooperate  with 
the  new  masters  and  teachers  coming  one  after  another 
bringing  fresh  ideas.    Her  horizon  was  broadened  and 
enlarged.     The  church  in  Geneva  marched  with  her 
epoch  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  science  and 
religion  can  live  side  by  side  in  delightful 
cooperation,  each  being  the  supplement  for  the  other. 

G-eneva  under  Calvin  became  as  Tagaut  had  said 
in  his  poem  "an  Isle  for  refugees"  even  more  an 
international  center,  the  Rome  of  Protestantism, 
The  international  character  of  Calvin's  school  is 
not  to  be  Judged  only  by  the  fact  that  men  from 
different  nations  came  to  sit  upon  its  benches,  but 
mostly  by  the  ardour  with  which  its  law,  its 
organization  and  its  curriculum  were  copied  by  the 


many  countries  Into  which  the  reformed  faith  found 
fertile  ground.     It  became  the  model  for  the  Huguenot 
schools,  it  had  great  influence  upon  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  universities:  Glasgow,  St.  Andrews,  and 
Edinbo rough;     its  influence  went  even  further  --to 
Heidelberg. 

Those  who  came  to  the  school  made  Geneva  their 

home.    Together  with  their  master,  burghers  and 

students  withstood  the  political  attack,  for  they 

all  belonged,  through  the  little  republic,  to  a 

larger  and  more  powerful  one. 

"Calvin  achieved  his  task.    His  genius 
made  sure  that  Geneva  was  all  at  once 
a  church,  a  school,  and  a  fortress. 
That  she  planted  in  the  heart  of  old 
Europe  liberty,  and  had  become  the 
mother  of  de  Coligny,  Taciturm  and 
Oliver  Cromwell."  1 


1 — Borgeaud,  p.  83. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  GENEVA 
UNDER  THEODORE  BEZA. 


LIFE  OF  THEODORE  BEZA. 


Beza*s  position  in  history  has  been  overshadowed 
by  that  of  his  great  master  Calvin.    Yet  the  work  of 
Beza  is  by  no  means  insignificant.    He  was  the  great 
leader  of  the  French  Protestant  movement,  and  for  a 
long  period  of  years  exercised  his  influence.  The 
College  of  Geneva  is  Just  as  inseparable  from  the 
name  of  Beza  as  from  that  of  Calvin.     It  may  be  said 
that  the  latter  executed  what  Calvin  planned,  both 
as  a  faithful  disciple  and  independent  educator. 
No  one  could  have  followed  more  faithfully  in  his 
master's  steps, 

Beza  was  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  seven 
children.    Both  his  father  and  mother  were  of 
noble  birth,  descendents  of  old  Burgundian  stock. 
The  family  residence  was  in  Valence,  where  Beza 
wss  born  in  1519.    As  a  child  he  was  frail  and 
subject  to  many  illnesses,  but  the  good  care  of  his 
mother  kept  him  quite  well.     The  family  was  socially 
in  high  esteem,  one  of  his  brothers  was  a  counsellor 
and  Judge  in  the  Parliament  in  Paris.    At  an  early 
age  he  was  taken  to  Paris  by  his  uncle  who  was  a 
member  of  Parliament.    The  uncle  was  very  fond  of 


Theodore  and  provided  for  him  many  educational 
opportunities.    From  Paris  his  uncle  sent  him  to 
Orleans  to  study  under  Melchlor  Wolmar,  the  famous 
German  humanist  scholar.    Wolmar  left  a  deep 
Impression  upon  the  young  boy,  and  through  him 
Beza  saw  glimpses  of  the  life  he  was  to  follow 
later.    Also  under  Wolmar  they  study  of  Latin  and 
G-reek  was  begun  and  when  he  left,  Beza  had  learned 
the  two  languages  quite  well.    Wolmar' s  religious 
humanism  provided  enough  for  the  religious  welfare 
of  his  students.    He  believed  In  the  necessity  of 
comradeship  between  master  and  student.    After  he 
moved  to  Bourge,  Beza  followed,  but  his  father 
Insisted  that  he  should  go  back  and  study  law. 

Having  taken  llcenciate  in  law  from  Orleans 
he  moved  to  Paris.    His  Interest,  however,  was  in 
a  different  direction,  toward  the  study  of  poetry 
and  literature.    Surrounded  by  luxury  and  comfort 
provided  for  him  by  his  relations  he  studied 
aimlessly  for  his  personal  satisfaction.    He  had 
to  choose  between  the  church  and  the  bar.  While 
yet  hesitating,  he  was  secretly  married  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  wss  enjoying  the  revenues  from 
two  benlflces.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
up  to  now  his  life  had  been  completely  purposless. 


In  1548  a  serious  illness  overtook  him,  and  by 
some  miracle  he  escaped  death.     This  long  period 
of  illness,  the  suffering,  the  peril  of  death 
brought  him  back  to  the  place  where  once  Wolmar 
had  left  him.    He  awoke  to  the  realization  of  a 
certain  purpose  in  life,  and  purpose  demanded 
action. 

Before  having  fully  recovered  he  packed  the 
little  he  had  and  made  his  way  to  Geneva,  The 
sudden  break  with  the  Catholic  church  cut  the 
possibility  and  the  desire  for  unearned  revenues. 
Almost  poverty  stricken  he  arrived  in  G-eneva.  His 
original  plan  was  to  open  a  printing  establishment 
In  cooperation  with  his  friend  Crespin,  Printing 
then  was  considered  a  dignified  profession,  one 
equal  to  that  of  a  scholar.    Those  plans  were  never 
realized,  at  least  not  for  Beza,  although  Crespin 
succeeded  in  establishing  one  of  the  finest 
publishing  houses  in  Geneva, 

So  near  Germany  now  Beza  never  forgot  the 
prospect  of  Journeying  there  to  see  his  old  master 
Wolmar,     Soon  the  chance  occured  and  his  desire  was 
fulfilled.    On  the  way  back  he  stopped  at  Lausanne 
where  he  met  Viret.     The  latter  was  in  need  of 
teachers  for  the  Academy,  and  he  offered  a  position 
to  Beza, 


From  1549  to  1558  he  is  a  lecturer  in  Greek  at 
the  Academy  of  Lausanne,     Here  he  works  with 
Intensity  which  is  not  a  mere  satisfaction  but  a 
conviction  that  the  classical  languages  are  the 
basis  for  the  Christian  ministry.     The  literary 
inclinations  are  not  lost,  they  have  only  taken  a 
different  direction — from  Juvenilia  to  the 
Sacrifice  of  Abraham, 

After  the  crisis  in  Lausanne  Beza  came  back 
to  Geneva,    Prom  that  time  oe    we  find  him  at  work 
here.    He  was  often  absent,  sometimes  for  a  long 
period,  fulfilling  important  missions  for  the 
Reformed  church.    Due  to  his  noble  birth  he  was 
sent  on  many  occasions  as  a  delegate  to  the 
different  courts  of  Europe,    At  the  Colloquy  of 
Poissy  he  defended  and  pled  the  cause  of  Protestan- 
tism as  no  one  else  could  have.    And  in  Geneva  he 
spent  almost  half  a  century  guiding  and  maintaining 
the  work  there  and  its  relation  to  the  whole 
movement, 

FIRST  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  CHAIR  OF  LAW 

Beza' s  functions  as  a  rector  were  cut  short  by 
the  Journey  to  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy,  and  also  by 
the  wars  during  which  he  remained  counsellor  of  the 


prince  Conde.     Back  in  Geneva  in  1563  he  began 

the  work  as  educator  and  reformer.    From  now  on 

the  history  of  the  Academy  "becomes  inseparable 

from  his  name.    When  he  edited  the  Laws  of  the 

Academy  in  the  introduction  he  expressed  in  a 

very  compact  form  that  which  was  to  become  his 

main  project  of  organization, 

"But  if  (as  we  hope  relying  on  the  goodness 
of  God)  God  who  was  the  author  of  those 
plans  will  also  further  them,  thought 
shall  be  taken  not  alone  for  the  completion 
of  the  program  which  has  been  initiated, 
but  also,  for  the  addition  of  other 
subjects,  i,e,,  for  the  teaching  of 
Jurisprudence  and  medicine."  1 

His  first  project  was  to  organize  a  chair  of 

law.     For  a  long  time  it  had  been  working  in  his 

mind;  he  had  dwelled  on  it,  measured  it,  considered 

it  in  all  its  aspects.     Study  of  law  as  he  saw  it 

contained  possibilities  for  a  significant  mission 

in  the  Protestant  world. 

In  early  history  jurisprudence  was  international, 

but  that  character  had  disappeared  since  Roman  law 

ceased  operating.     Then  law  became  only  ecclesiastic 

until  the  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  which 

brought  death  to  canon  law,  at  least  in  the  countries 

which  adopted  the  reformed  faith.     But  law  did  not 


1--Eby,  F, ,  Early  Protestant  Educators,  p,  252 


disappear,  on  the  contrary  the  revolution  stimulated 
its  growth  in  the  domain  of  civil  law. 

Beza  was  well  aware  of  the  disposition  of  his 
colleagues.    They  regarded  it  as  something  very 
dangerous,  breeding  the  spirit  of  unrest  and 
fpigidness.     It  was  easy  for  an  old  student  of 
Bourge  and  Orleans  to  see  its  Importance,  but  it 
was  hard  to  put  it  through.    On  May  17,  1565,  Beza 
proposed  to  the  Council  a  plan  for  the  provision 
of  two  lecturers  on  law.     It  is  interesting  to  see 
that  he  did  not  take  the  consent  of  his  colleagues 
but  appealed  straight  to  the  Council.    Among  its 
members  he  found  great  sympathizers  and  a  quick 
provision  for  two  public  lecturers  was  made. 

HENRY  SCRIMGER    became  the  first  lecturer  on  the 
Code  in  the  Academy.     But  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  after  the  publication  of  Justinian's 
Constitutions .  Scrimger  got  the  reputation  of 
being  a  capable  teacher  in  law,  when  he  was  not  at 
all.    His  attempt  was  very  unsuccessful. 

PIERRE  CHERPANTIER    was  called  from  Paris  as  the 
second  public  lecturer  in  law.    Upon  his  arrival 
he  was  examined  in  the  Auditoire  by  the  ministers 
and  found  to  be  apparently  well  fitted  for  the 


position.    He  was  employed  at  800  florins  per  year. 
To  offer  such  a  high  salary  was  a  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  Council,  but  even  it  was  too  small  to 
match  their  anxiety.    Unfortunately  both  the  Council 
and  the  ministers  were  disappointed  in  the  character 
and  work  of    Pierre  Cherpantler,    Many  complaints 
were  brought  against  him:  his  frequent  trips  to 
G-ermany,  poor  conducting  of  classes,  and  lectures 
poverty  stricken  from  lack  of  material  and  knowledge. 
In  1568  the  Council  was  obliged  to  discharge  both 
lecturers.     This  bitter  experience  made  Council  and 
ministers  hesitate  about  any  further  proceedings 
on  this  matter. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  two  other  events 
that  had  a  devastating  influence  upon  the  young  school, 

THE  PLAGUE      The  first  great  trial  of  the  school 
came  with  the  five  year  plague  (  1567-1572) .  From 
a  letter  of  Beza  to  Bullinger  we  learn  that  the 
lower  section  of  the  school  was  completely  closed. 
In  another  letter  he  asks  his  friend  to  pray  for 
the  brothers  in  the  Church  of  Geneva,    He  relates 
the  facts  of  Vayar*s  depth,  serious  Ulness  of  Portus, 
Cartwright's  miserable  state,  the  Corneille's  leave 
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for  a  vacation.     Even  the  upper  section  would 

have  been  closed  were  it  not  for  Bezai 

"I  maintain  alone  the  upper  section  of  the 
school,  as  much  as  my  strength  permits  me."  1 

MASSACRE  OF  Right  after  the  plague  news 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW         reached  Geneva  of  the  massacre, 
the  assaslnatlon  of  de  Coligny,  and  the  unfortunate 
fate  of  all  protestant  communities.     The  city  was 
in  danger.     Immediate  preparations  began,  people 
were  asked  to  even  attend  sermons  all  prepared  for 
attack.     The  expected  attack  never  came,  however. 
But  the  doors  of  the  city  were  forced  open  and  a 
large  number  of  refugees  entered.  Geneva  true  to  the 
tradition  which  Calvin  had  left  her  once  more  became 
the  Isle  of  safety  In  the  stormy  sea.    At  such  times 
it  was  hard  for  the  Council  to  take  care  of  so  many 
refugees,  but  for  the  Academy  they  were  a  blessing. 
Then  she  got  her  tax, 

LECTURERS  IN  LAW 

TWO  CHAIRS  OF  LAW      Among  the  men  who  escaped  from 
ESTABLI'^'HED         the  massacre  there  were  several 
prominent  in  the  world  of  law.     The  hope  to 


1  -Letter  to  Bulllnpcer--Borp:eaud.  p,119 
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establish  a  chair  of  law  had  not  vanished  from  the 

mind  of  Beza.     The  unfortunate  experience  with 

Cherpantler  made  it  still  more  difficult.  There 

were  two  men  who  particularly  interested  Beza,  Doneau 

who  escaped  from  Bourge  with  the  help  of  his 

students,  and  Hotman  whose  diplomatic  experiences 

had  helped  him  to  escape  to  Geneva,     To  see  men  of 

such  renown  reside  in  the  city  without  participating 

in  its  life  made  Beza  propose  immediately  to  the 

Council  to  authorize  these  men  to  give  several 

lectures  in  the  Academy. 

"Since  God  sent  us  here  two  persons  who 
are  learned  and  famous  for  their  knowledge 
of  law,  the  ministers  take  the  privilege 
to  ask  the  Council,  it  if  finds  it  well, 
that  these  men  give  several  lectures  in 
the  Academy."  1 

There  is  no  record  of  these  lectures,  and  we 

are  not  sure  whether  they  were  started  immediately, 

but  they  probably  were  because  when  Doneau  was 

called  to  Heidelberg  and  left  Geneva,  his  departure 

was  such  a  blow  to  the  Council  that  it  decided  to 

do  everything  possible  in  order  to  keep  Hotman  from 

going.     That    they  did  by  extending  him  most  cordial 

invitation  to  continue  his  classes  in  the  Academy, 

and  also  by  promising  to  call  to  his  side  his  old 


l--Borgeaud,  p.  123. 


colleague  from  Valence,  Ennemond  de  Bonefoy,  In 
its  anxiety  the  Council  did  not  consult  the  Company 
in  taking  these  decisive  measures.    A  conflict 
was  started  but  by  the  wise  intervention  of  Beza 
It  was  soon  checked  and  the  decision  of  the  Council 
was  executed.     On  March  2,  1573,  Bonefoy  and  Hotman 
were  officially  accepted  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
Hotman  to  lecture  on  the  Code,  twice  every  week 
at  800  florins  per  year,  and  Bonefoy  to  lecture  on 
the  Pendects  and  Roman  Jurisprudence  three  times 
p  week  at  700  florins  per  year. 

ENNEr40ND  DE  Bonefoy  was  an  able  teacher  in  law. 
BONEFOY  He  was  warmly  appreciated  in  Valence 

because  of  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  Bysantian 
law.    A  disciple  of  Cujas  and  later  his  colleague 
it  is  said  that  the  great  Roman  designated  him  as 
the  only  capable  man  to  succeed  him.     The  following 
year  in  collaboration  with  Henry  Estienne  he 
published  a  collection  called  Oriental  Law.  This 
work  came  to  be  of  wide  circulation  because  it  was 
-the  first  work  ever  published  on  the  religious  and 
civil  legislation  of  Bysantlum. 

Bonefoy  died  in  157^  to  the  great  sorrow  of 
his  friends  and  the  great  loss  to  the  Academy, 


His  fine  character  and  remarkable  work  had    won  the 
cause  for  law  before  the  Company.    His  work  put  the 
Cherpanler  episode  in  the  distance  and  created  a 
more  favorable  attitude  in  the  Company  toward  the 
instruction  in  law. 

FRANCOIS       Hotman  was  the  most  outstanding  lecturer 
HOTMAN         and  teacher  not  only  In  the  school  of  law 
but  also  in  the  whole  Academy.    His  willingness  to 
stay  in  G-eneva  was  attributed, to  a  great  extent, 
to  his  Intimate  friendhsip  with  Beza  and  the  syndic 
Roset,     There  must  have  been  something  very  strong 
in  those  friendships,  for  to  stay  in  Geneva  was  hot 
an  easy  proposition.    Here  Hotman  had  to  fight  his 
cause  before  the  Company,  and  also  refuse  the 
brilliant  offers  coming  from  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
who  wished  to  have  Hotman  in  his  University  at 
Marbourg.      Furthermore  his  desire  to  stay  may  have 
been  stimulated  by  pleasant  memories  and  recollections 
of  his  first  visit  in  Geneva  when  he  had  met  Calvin 
and  had  admired  his  work,  as  the  pupil  admires  that 
of  his  great  teacher. 

Now  at  the  age  of  fifty  Hotman  was  at  the  peak 
of  his  power  and  talent.     His  wide  experience  in 
diplomatic  relations  and  sent  him  on  many  missions 
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to  the  many    great  cities  of  Europe.    At  this  time 
he  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  known 
Jurist  in  the  Protestant  world.    His  interest  on 
matters  of  law  was  very  wide,  from  Roman  law  it 
extended  to  domains  of  civil  and  international  law. 
The  historian,  the  publicist,  the  Jurist, were  all 
combined  in  him — the  great  teacher. 

It  is  not  strange  that  we  find  the  profession 
of  a  Jurist  in  a  religious  revolution.  Moreover, 
law  was  to  have  a  great  part  in  this  revolution. 
The  Protestant  Reformation  was  played  on  the  world 
stage.     It  brought  in  its  tracks  not  only  a  body  of 
religious  doctrines  but  also  a  body  of  political 
principles  which  were  to  transform  the  world.  The 
idea  of  popular  sovereignty  is  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  work  of  those  who  attacked  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  See,     This  idea  was  presented  for  the 
first  time  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Hotman  in  his 
well  known  work    Franco-Gallia,  published  in  G-eneva 
in  1573.    This  work  treated  the    political  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Huguenots.     It  was  written  to  demonstrate 
to  the  French  people  that  law  was  on  their  side  to 
shelter  and  defend  them  against  the  scandalous 
policies  of  the  leaders  of  the  massacres.  This 


work  was  soon  suppressed  and  Hotman  was  asked  to  write 
something  of  purely  juristic  character  which  would 
not  arouse  complications  in  those  very  controversial 
times.    Entirely  against  his  wishes  Hotman  wrote, 
De  pactis  ac  transactionibus .  a  work  which  he 
personally  disliked,     "There  is  nothing  of  religion 
or  the  state  in  it"  he  used  to  say.    Law  was  not  to 
be  viewed  and  studied  as  something  outside  the  daily 
life,  and  experiences,  as  something  abstract  and 
unrelated  to  the  rest  of  human  experience,  but  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  state,  and  of  the 
church, 

Hotman* s  name  more  than  any  other  name  in  the 
school  attracted  students  from  far  and  wide.  After 
five  years  of  absence,   from  1578-1573,  he  returned 
to  Geneva  and  stayed  till  within  a  year  of  his  death. 
When  Hotman  was  there,  there  were  always  students 
studying  law.    The  Protestant  world  had  realized 
through  its  growing  experiences,  and  through  the 
influence  of  Hotman,  that  law  was  becoming  more 
and  more  indispensable  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
whole  movement.     For  this  reason  during  Hotman' s 
professorat  in  Geneva  the  students  of  law  were 
growing  in  number  almost  equal  to  the  number  in  the 
school  of  theology. 
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JULES      In  1575  Kotman  was  fortunate  to  have  by  his 
PACIUS      side  as  an  assistant  professor  in  law  the 
young  Italian  doctor  who  came  to  take  the  place  of 
Bonefoy,    He  had  studied  in  Padua,  first  philosophy, 
and  later  law  under  Cujas,     In  G-eneva  he  lectured 
on  the  Consitutions  under  the  patronage  of  Hotman, 
Soon  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Heidelberg  because  of 
a  conflict  with  the  Company  in  connection  with  some 
private  family  affairs. 

The  debut  in  the  Academy,  however,  is  not  as 
Important  as  his  return  to  it.      When  he  left  Geneva 
he  was  a  modest  student  of  law,  and  when  he  came 
back  he  had  reached  the  position  of  the  most 
celebrated  Jurist  in  Protestant  Europe,    His  return 
was  in  the  year  1596.     Several  years  after  the 
death  of  Hotman,  Doneau,  and    CuJas  the  state  of  the 
studies  in  law  had  come  to  a  fatal  point,  and  as 
the  saying  goes,  if  Pacius  had  also  died  the  whole 
science  of  law  would  have  disappeared  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

His  lectures  in  philosophy  included  an  inter- 
pretation of  Aristotle,  while  those  in  law  he  began 
with  the  study  of  the  methods  of  jurisprudence, 
always  defending  the  method  of  Justinian  and  his 
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and  his  collaborators,  against  all  accusations  that 
this  method  was  uncritical  and  disorderly. 

Pacius  left  G-eneva  to  go  to  Valence  and  take 
the  chair  of  Cujas.  We  learn  that  he  returned  to 
the  Catholic  faith. 

DENIS  During  the  absence  of  Pacius  Geneva 

GODFREY      was  visited  by  a  prominent  lawyer,  who  had 
come  to  seek  printing  houses  to  publish  some  of  his 
works.    Denis  Godfrey  was  born  in  Paris  in  15^9  in 
a  family  of  lawyers.    He  had  studied  in  Louvain, 
Cologne  and  Heidelberg,  and  at  the  time  was  in  the 
Parisian  Bar,  and  lawyer  in  Parliament. 

In  1579  he  offered  to  give  some  free  lectures 
in  the  Academy.     The  first  three  years  his  work  in 
the  Academy  was  constantly  interrupted  by  trips  to 
Paris  and  Orleans,  made  necessary  by  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  publication  of  his  book. 
Finally  it  was  ready:  Corpus  Juris  --which  was  a 
course  on  civil  law.     This  was  an  extensive  and 
well  organized  work.     It  was  divided  into  four  parts 
including  the  text  of  Justinian  and  his  successors, 
the  Constitutions  and  Pandects,  the  Code,  the  Novelles, 
the  four  books  of  the  Fiefs  and  their  appendices. 
It  went  through  fifty  publications  and  was  used  with 
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great  success  for    two  centuries.        A  little  later 
Godfrey  published  an  abridgement  of  the  Corpus  for 
the  usage  of  students.     This  work  was  the  instrument 
of  triumph  in  the  French  schools,  and  it  may  be 
compared  with  reason  to  another  book  which  was  to 
come  from  the  Genevan  press  only  a  "few  years  later, 
namely,  the  Genevan  Bible, 

Godfrey's  work  in  the  Academy  was  greatly 
appreciated.    He  was  a  fine  scholar  and  his  teaching 
was  characterized  with  intensity.    No  doubt,  he 
lectured  from  the  Corpus. 

After  the  events  of  1586  Godfrey  went  to 
Heidelberg,  and  the  school  was  closed  temporarily. 

While  Beza  lived  his  Interest  in  the  instruction 
of  law  never  failed.    After  his  death  that  emphasis 
was  diminished  and  the  reign  of  theology  begun, 

^IRST  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  CHAIR  OF  MEDICINE 

After  Scrimger  had  abandoned  the  chair  of 
philosophy  in  I565  to  teach  law,   it  was  given  to 
an  Italian  doctor,  Simon  Simoni.     The  latter  was 
a  very  well  educated  man.    He  had  studied  all  the 
sciences  in  Pavia  and  Padua,  and  had  specialized  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  study  of  medicine.     It  was 
for  his  knowledge  of  medicine  that  Beza  kept  him. 


Before  Calvin's  death  the  Council  had  taken 
a  step  toward  the  encouragement  of  investigation 
along  the  lines  of  medicine,  by  authorizing  the 
dissection  of  the  bodies  of  some  criminals,  and 
those  from  the  city  hospital. 

We  know  of  the  fact  that  Simoni  started 
lecturing  on  medicine,  but  what  the  nature  of 
his  lectures  was  Is  hard  to  say.    Medicine  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  narrowed  down  to  physiology, 
particularly  that  of  Aristotle,    This  practice  was 
carried  in  the  Italian  schools  during  the  age  of 
the  Renaissance,  quite  late  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
His  lectures  were  a  commentary  on  Hippocrates  and 
Galen. 

The  Academy  lost  this  very  able  man.     If  he 
had  stayed  one  might  say  with  reason  that  medicine 
would  have  been  furthered.    However,  Simoni  got 
in  a  quarrel  with  the  Italian  minister  in  Geneva 
and  was  asked  to  leave. 

Simoni  had  a  successor  although  not  in  the 
Academy  itself.     This  was  Jean  Bauhln.    The  Council 
asked  him  to  give  lectures  each  week  for  all  who 
wanted  to  attend,  whether  in  the  Academy  or  not. 
Most  of  these  lectures  were  of  practical  value 


that  is,  anatomical  demonstrations.     When  the  plague 
came,  however,  he  wrs  asked  by  the  apothecaries  to 
give  a  series  of  lectures  on  medicinal  plants.  Then 
for  this  purpose  he  made  one  of  the  finest  early- 
collections  of  medicinal  plants.     It  is  for  this  labor 
that  he  has  been  termed  the  father  of  Botany,    His  work 
was  well  liked  and  well  worthwhile.    He  left  for 
Montbelaird  in  1570. 

Several  attempts  were  made  after  this  date  but 
never  crowned  with  success.    Many  requests  came  from 
students  but  those  were  never  granted.     It  is  probable 
that  some  private  instruction  w?s  going  on  in  the 
city  at  different  times  but  a  department  of  medicine 
wss  not  organized  until  the  eighteenth  century, 

ISAAC  CASAUBON 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  type  of  instruction  in 
the  other  departments  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
shortly  the  life  and  work  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  the 
most  prominent  lecturer  in  G-reek  after  the  death  of 
Portus , 

Casaubon  wes  born  in  Geneva  in  1559,     the  year 
of  the  opening  of  the  Academy  in  the  city.  There 
is  no  account  preserved  of  his  student  days,  but 
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we  know  that  he  studied  in  the  Academy,  although 
his  name  Is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  the  Rector. 
His  original  intention  was  to  go  in  the  ministry, 
but  in  the  course  of  his  study  he  changed  his  plan. 
He  had  for  a  teacher  Portus,  From  him  he  learned 
Greek,  end  indeed  no  one  else  could  have  inspired 
and  directed  Casaubon  in  that  study  than  Portus. 
At  the  time  that  he  completed  his  third  year  in  the 
Academy  Portus  died,  having  suggested  his  brilliant 
pupil  for  the  chair  of  G-reek.    Portus  as  we  saw 
was  the  last  of  the  Great  Greek  masters.     Those  who 
knew  good  Greek  were  very  scarce.     For  this  reason 
Casaubon  was  highly  prized  in  Geneva  and  elswhere. 
To  keep  him  in  the  Academy  the  Council  offered 
him  the  highest  salary  that  any  professor  had 
received  so  far--1130  flrins  per  year. 

Besides  Greek  he  taught  Latin  and  even  Hebrew 
when  that  was  necessary.     From  his  commentaries  we 
can  judge  very  well  what  the  level  of  Greek  and 
Latin  studies  in  Geneva  was.    The  commentaries  are 
three  in  number  produced  from  his  courses  dictated 
in  class:  "Notes  on  Persius"  of  uncertain  date, 
"Theophrastus" — 1592,  second  book  of  "Suetonius" — 
1592,     These  commentaries  are  not  the  exact  lectures 
as  he  gave  them  but  only  the  notes  which  were  for 
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the  most  part  references  to  relevant  passages  In 
other  books.     Of  the  range    of  classical  leprning  In 
Geneva  as  discerned  in  these  commentaries,  Pattison 
says : 

"We  find  a  width  of  reading  possessed  by 
the  teacher  and  a  level  of  philological 
curiosity  assumed  in  the  learner,  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  surpassed  in 
the  most  celebrated  lecture-halls  of  our 
time."  1 

The  method  was  very  thorough.     Each  author  was 
to  be  read  in  full.    He  was  to  be  afterwards  compared 
with  other  authors,  and  on  the  basis  of  what  one 
discovers  in  his  personal  study  a  new  individual 
interpretation  could  be  worked  out. 

Other  textbooks  which  Casaubon  used  were, 
Arrianus'  Diatribae,  and  Polybius,  the  latter  being 
chosen  to  catch  the  interest  of  the  military  men. 
Both  works  were  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  edification. 
It  was  a  moral  purpose  that  inspired  the  lecturer  to 
choose  them,   such  was  the  atmosphere  which  dominated 
the  Academy  and  even  the  State,     It  was  the  aim  to 
vivify  ancient  classical  literature,  and  to  teach 
the  student  to  read  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  written,  only  then  it  could  be  something  more 
to  him  than  mere  grammatical  amusement. 

Other  textbooks  were  the  old  requirements  of 


1--Mark  Pattison,  Isaac  Casaubon,  p.  45. 
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Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch.     In  the  Academy  of 
Geneva  nothing  like  a  prescribed  curriculum  for 
classical  literature  existed.    At  this  time  in 
Germany  the  professors  in  philosophy  were  left  to 
choose  their  own  subject  and  books.     This  must 
have  been  true  particularly  of  Geneva  where  the 
emphasis  was  put  mainly  on  piety,  religious  and 
moral  discipline. 

Casaubon  was  a  Genevan  not  only  by  birth,  but 
also  by  heart.    He  was  a  product  of  Geneva  and  her 
Academy,    And  although  he  brought  nothing  more  to 
the  school  than  what  his  great  master  Portus  had, 
yet  he  maintained  its  dignity  for  a  period  of 
fourteen  years. 

He  obtained  his  dismissal  in  1596  and  a  boat 
carried  him  on  the  Rhone  to  Lyon  and  Montpellier. 
This  date  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
the  Academy,  for  the  river  carried  away  in  the 
distance  the  Genevan  humanism,  the  great  and  last 
man  of  the  Renaissance,  In  the  next  thirty  years 
an  evolution  in  Geneva  brought  the  reign  of 
theology, 

Casaubon  left  Geneva  where  he  had  presented 
classical  learning  as  it  has  never  been  presented 
before. 


STUDENT  LIFE  IN  GENEVA 


The  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  not 
belong  to  one  country  or  to  one  people.     They  were 
international  cooperations  made  up  of  students  and 
masters.     They  all  talked  a  common  language, the 
degrees  received  were  recognized  everywhere  for 
they  were  granted  by  the  pope  or  the  emperor  very 
much  like  the  orders  of  the  church.  They  had  one 
common  heritage  of  letters.    7/ith  the  advance  of  the 
reformation  this  character  was  changed  and  the 
universities  acquired  a  more  local  character.  But 
this  change  did  not  occur  suddenly,   it  took  a  long 
time  for  it  to  find  its  way  in  the  universities' 
fanks. 

What  distinguished  the  student  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  world.  He 
knew  Latin,  he  could  read  Aristotle  and  Lombard,  he 
could  construct  a  syllogism.     He  was  an  enthusiast 
ror  learning.     Although    roaas  were  difficult  he 
always  found  hla  way  to  the  university.     If  he  was 
rich  he  had  a  horse  to  ride,  ir  poor-  his  stick 
helped  him.     A  passport,  and  an  album  under  his 
arm  and  he  was  ready  to  travel  to  Franch,  Germany, 
Italy  and  study  with  the  great  masters.    His  interest 


and  outlook  were  brosd:  theology,  philosophy,  letters 
law,  medicine, --he  wanted  all,  he  was  interested  in 
all.     Rigid  specialization,  its  servituae  and 
narrowness  was  not  there  to  limit  the  mind. 
Volutarily  the  jurist  left  law  to  assist  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  theologian  knew 
law,  they  all  could  listen  with  interest  and 
admiration  to  a  lecture  on  Hippocrates.  The 
relation  between  master  and  student  wss  one  of 
closeness  and  intimacy,  not  one  of  giving  and 
receiving,  but  essentially  one  of  cooperation — 
universitas  doctorum  et  scholarium,  an  academic 
comradeship. 

With  the  Reformation  new  routes  were  openea. 
While  the  Catholics  still  followed  the  old  ones 
the  Protestants  were  taking  the  new:  to  Wittenberg, 
Jena,  Leipzig,  Bale,  and  Strassbourg,  in  Germany; 
to  Lausanne,  Geneva,  and  later  Saumur,  Montpellier, 
Sedan,  in  France;  to  Leyden  in  the  Netherlands, 
to  England,  and  Scotland. 

Geneva  was  on  the  route  between  the  north  and 
the  south.     The  names  Calvin  and  Beza  attracted 
hundreds  from  everywhere.     Not  only  those  who  had 


adopted  the  remormed  faith  came  but  also  those 

who  were  interested  in  the  new  ideas:  French, 

Scotch,  English,  Hungarian,  Greek,  Italian, 

Spaniards,  G-ermans  came  to  study  theology  and  law. 

At  first  the  number  was  kept  low  due  largely  to 

a  requirement  which  Calvin  had  put  into  practice, 

namely,  to  subscribe  to  the  confession  of  faith 

worked  out  by  him.    Under  Beza  this  practice  was 

abandoned  in  I568: 

"inasmuch  as  this( subscription)  deprives 
papists  and  Lutherans  of  the  opportunity 
to  come  and  receive  profit  from  this 
church,  and  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  seem 
reasonalbe  to  press  after  this  fashion 
a  conscience  that  is  resolved  not  to 
sign  what  it  does  not  understand. 
Moreover,  the  Saxons  compel  our  students 
who  go  to  them  to  sign  the  Augsburg 
Confession,"  1 

HOW  MUCH  DID       From  a  letter  of  Beza  to  Dudith 

IT  COST?  who  wanted  to  send  his  son  to  Geneva 

we  learn  that  for  the  ordinary  independent  student 

who  would  l^ve  comfortably  it  was  necessary  to 

aporopriate    about    sixty  to  seventy  French 
2 

couronnes.      Besides  the  ordinary  students  there 
were  some  who  could  not  pay  their  way.  Those 
were  usually  students  in  Theology,     Help  was 


1 —  Beird,  H,M,  Theodore  Beza,  p,  109. 
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provided  for  them  first  by  giving  them  positions 
as  preachers  to  reformed  communities,  and  second 
from  a  scholarship  fund  which  was  supported  by 
private  donations.    From  this  fund  one  scholarship 
was  given  to  a  minister  chosen  by  the  Company. 
In  1572  from  the  same  fund  money  was  appropriated 
for  the  "brothers  ministers"  who  had  escaped  from 
the  massacres  in  France, 

MATRICULATION      Public  courses  in  the  Academy  were 

entirely  free  until  1581  when  the  treasury  was  found 

so  poor  that  a  small  registration  fee  was  required, 

A  larger  fee  was  asked  from  foreigners  than  from 

residents.     Such  a  measure  seems  to  have  been 

quite  Justifiable  for  enough  money  was  collected 

for  the  establishment  of  a  third  chair  in  law,  and 

employing  a  new  minister. 

Together  with  this  innovation  those  who  were 

registering  were  asked  to  take  an  oath,  as  the  title 

of  it  runs: 

"Formula  for  the  oath  to  be  given  before 
the  Signeurs  Scholarques,  and  the  rector, 
to  be  taken  at  registration  by  all  who 
attend  public  lectures  in  Geneva."  1 

This  academic  oath  had  nothing  in  it  to  recall 

Calvin's  confession  of  faith.     It  resembled  more 


l--Borgeaud,  p.  149, 


an  oath  that  citizens  would  take  in  obedience  to 
the  state  and  Its  laws  for  the  maintains  nee  of  good 
conduct  and  order. 

SCHOLARQUE      The  Scholarque  before  whom  the  oath 
was  taken  was  a  recently  established  institution. 
The  scholarque  was  authorized  by  the  Council  to 
represent  the  civil  law  and  desire.    His  duty  was 
confined  to  the  realm  of  public  instruction. 

This  was  the  gravest  modification    of  Calvin's 
plan  by  Beza,     Calvin  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  this  institution.    He  had  come  to 
know  it  in  Strassbourg  where  from  1528  it  constituted 
the  superior  council  of  public  instruction.  And 
Calvin  had  deliberately  omitted  it  from  his  program, 
for  it  was  Incompatible  with  his  idea  of  church 
control  in  the  domain  of  public  instruction. 

This  institution  was  crested  in  Geneva  in  1581 
with  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  rector  from  part 
of  his  administrative  cares  and  to  establish  in  the 
domain  of  education  a  point  of  contact  between  the 
Company  and  the  Council: 
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"Collep^e.  No(ble)  Dominique  Chabrey  Scho 1  argue . 
It  Is  proposed  by  Messrs.  Beza  and  Jaquemot 
that  It  will  be  well,  If  it  pleases  the 
sipneurs,  to  appoint  someone  from  the  school 
to  be  "echolarque" ,  that  is  to  say,  a 
superintendent  of  the  college,  as  in  many 
other  cities  like  Strassbourg,  Bern,  and 
Basel,  who  will  have  the  care,  together 
with  the  rector,  to  supervise  the  college 
buildings,  and  to  assist  with  the  collec- 
tion of  the  college  money,  and  to  report 
to  the  Chamber  of  Accounts. 

For  this  position  ^e  suggest,  Mr.  Chabrey."  1 


This  passage,  or  proposition  well  describes  the 
functions  of  the  scholarque.     Chabrey  who  proved 
unqualified  for  the  position  was  replaced  by  Paul 
Chevelier,    A  little  later  another  one  was  added 
to  share  the  duties  in  this  new  institution,  Maillet. 
Both  these  men  were  old  students  of  Heidelberg, 
It  seems  very  probable  that  their  G-erman  training 
made  them  exercise  their  influence  for  the  use  of 
the  academic  oath  and  the  organization  of  the 
Scholarque, 

This  is  the  first  actual  point  of  departure 
made  by  Beza  from  the  plan  of  his  master.  From 
this  time  on  the  theological  character  which 
dominated  the  school  of  Calvin,  without  being 
entirely  lost,  is  stamped  with  the  academic  seal. 


l--Borgeaud,  p.  150--Records  of  the  Council- -1581 
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DEGREES       Having  given  the  school  the  desired  aca- 
demic stamp,  Beza  occupied  himself  with  the  problem 
of  the  possibility  of  conferring  degrees.     In  the 
order  of  1559  the  question  of  graduation  through 
successive  promotion  from  class  to  class  was  well 
defined  for  the  Schola  Privata,  but  such  a  provision 
was  entirely  neglected  in  the  Schola  publica. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  universities  gave 
bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctor's  degrees  on  the 
basis  of  bulls  from  the  pope  or  the  emperor.  These 
titles  were  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  academic. 
In  other  words  the  church  had  a  monopoly  on  them. 
Calvin  coming  in  open  conflict  with  the  Papacy 
and  the  existant  ecclesiastical  system  naturally 
left  these  titles  out  and  let  the  qualification 
for  the  doctor's  degree  be  attached    to  the 
professorat.     Professors  were  examined  and  elected 
by  the  ministers  who  were  the  supreme  authority, 
thus  originated  the  promotion  of  the  order  of  doctors 
established  in  the  Ordonnances  of  15^1. 

The  German  universities  had  followed  another 
road.     They  had  preserved  the  old  degrees  but  the 
privilege  of  conferring    them  wps  granted  by  the 
different  princes  in  their  respective  provinces. 
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The    work  and  the  attempts  made  for  the  recog- 
nition of  degrees  was  probably  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  German  professors  in  Geneva.     Paul  Chevalier 
wrote  to  the  king  of  France  to  authorize  the 
conferring  of  degrees  in  the  Academy  but  no  results 
followed,    Geneva  was  still  considered  a  place  of 
heresy  in  1592, 

The  following  year,  counsellor  Anjorrant 

sent  five  letters  authorized  by  the  Council  to 
five  provinces:  Province  of  Utrecht,  Holland,  to 
the  Province  of  the  count  de  Zeland,  Duke  de 
Guildre,  asking  for  recognition  of  the  degrees, 
bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctor's.     All  answered 
favorably  but  actual  recognition  did  not  come  at 
that  time.     The  Council  of  the  Two  Hundred  found 
in  its  ranks  fcreat  diversity  of  opinion,  while 
the  Company  was  opposed  to  such  an  Innovation  on 
grounds  that  degrees  would  change  the  character 
of  the  studies. 

CERTIFICi^:TE      The  Academy  remained  satisfied  to 
give  only  certificates  and  that  usually  only  to 
foreign  students.    The  certificate  had  the  title: 
"testimonium  vitae  ac  doctrinae".     There  was  no 
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uniformity  in  these  certificates,  they  were  more 
like  letters  of  recommendation  indicating  the  facts 
of  the  time  the  student  had  spent  in  the  school, 
the  subjects  he  had  pursued,  his  moral  qualities, 
and  character.    When  the  rector  wrote  the  certificate 
he  usually  put  at  the  end  a  word  of  encouragement 
or  a  good  wish.    The  certificate  preserved  from  the 
year  1581  carries  the  coat  of  arms. 

In  the  absence  of  all  visible  and  official 
ceremonies,  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  rector  of 
the  character  and  work  of  the  student  was  of  more 
value  to  him.     For  the  school  was  valued  by  the 
men  who  created  it  and  those  who  were  sustaining  it. 
No  other  charter  pontificate,  imperial  or  royal 
could  have  assured  the  s  tudent  of  his  degree.  In 
this  respect  the  Academy  of  Geneva  resembles  the 
more  liberal  schools  of  today, 

DISPUTATIONS        Besides  the  regular  public  courses 
managed  by  the  individual  professors  there  were 
other  courses  of  more  private  character,  namely, 
argumentations  and  disputations. 

Disputations  were  held  once  a  month  in  the 
school  of  law.     This  practice  was  started  in  1573. 
The  usual  method  was  to  have  the  :naster  propose 
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a  thesis  and  let  the  students  sustain  it  in  order 
to  test  how  much  they  had  derived  from  their 
courses.    But  under  Hotman  and  Bonefoy  the  students 
were  responsible  for  the  whole  process  of  proposing 
and  sustaining  theses  among  themselves  under  the 
supervision  of  the  master. 

Students  of  theology  also  had  their  disputations. 
They  used  the  latter  method.     To  announce  the  theses 
they  had  them  nailed  on  the  door  of  the  Auditoire, 
inviting  disputants.     Some  of  their  disputations 
were  often  recorded.     There  has  been  preserved  a 
series  of  disputations  on  Hebrews  and  Romans  dating 
from  1564-65. 

Another  exercise  for  the  students  of  theology 
was  public  "propositions",  originated  by  Calvin. 
It  was  held  every  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  Auditoire 
conducted  by  a  minister  and  one  assistant.  A 
certain  text  of  Scripture  was  proposed  by  the 
minister  and  everyone  present  had  the  privilege  to 
express  his  opinion.     Then  the  future  pastors  were 
called  on  to  defend  their  faith  against  the 
adversaries. 

Students  in  philosophy  also  had  disputations, 
held  weekly  under  the  direction  of  their  masters. 
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In  the  order  of  the  Academy  Calvin  dlstlncly  said: 

"Opportunity  for  discussion  shall 
be  given  to  anyone."  1 

This  opportunity  of  free  disputation  brought  a 

desirable  broadening.     For  Indeed  disputations 

were  an  effective  feature  of  the  student  life. 

They  had  a  double  purpose,  to  clear  up  certain 

questions  which  might  have  been  rendered  unclear, 

and  to  provide  a  point  of  contact  between  the 

school  and  the  outside.    Thus  was  assured  a  certain 

degree  of  freedom  of  speech.     Even  Catholics  were 

allowed  to  participate.     We  read  the  record  of  an 

Italian, Maranta .  He  defended  the  Italian  method  of 

law  against  the  French  wh\ch  had  entered  Geneva  with 

Hot man. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  liberty  of  open 
discussion  between  student  and  student,  and  student 
and  master  often  brought  undesirable  results  and 
demanded  the  intervention  of  the  Company. 

DISCIPLINE        The  whole  school  was  subject  to  much 
the  same  discipline.    The  students  of  the  school  of 
law,   for  example  were  not  obliged  to  attend  the 
early  morning  sermon  as  their  fellow  students  of 
theology,  but  outside  of  that,  Calvlnlstic  austerity 
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prevailed.     There  was  very  little  recreetlon  in 
the  school  and  those  that  could  be  found  on  the 
outside  were  stricly  prohibited.     Cards,  dances, 
banquets,  attendance  of  taverns--were  wiped  from 
the  program  of  the  Genevan  student.     Every  kind 
of  recreation  during  study  periods  was  punished, 
even  the  slightest  overstepping  of  rules  demanded 
chastisement.     It  usually  was  a  solemn  admonition 
In  the  Auditoire.     If  the  offense  was  of  delinquent 
character  it  was  an  offense  against  the  community. 
Contrary  to  the  policy  of  other  universities  such 
offenses  were  taken  in  the  hands  of  the  state  and 
the  Academy  had  no  power  of  jurisdiction  over  them. 

To  the  Council    there  was  no  distinction 
between  student  and  citizen.     The  long  struggle 
with  Savoy,  the  hostile  relations  with  some  of  the 
Catholic  cantons,  forced  Geneva  to  maintain  most 
of  the  time  martial  law.     In  a  sense  each  student 
was  a  soldier.     Citizens  and  students  went  to  sermons 
and  classes  armed  always  expecting  an  attack.  In 
the  m  st  real  sense  Geneva  had  become  the  fatherland 
of  many  students  ^ho  had  left  their  own  countries. 
They  loved  her  and  fought  for  her  for  she  w&s  to 
become  the  land  of  their  children.     Sustaining  her 
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they  were  furthering  the  progress  of  that  larger 
movement  which  was  to  free  their  own  lands.  There 
are  many  reports  of  the  actual  participation  of 
students  in  battle.    For  the  most  part  they  were 
not  required  to  go,  but  just  to  be  ready  to  defend 
themselves.    But  they  went  voluntarily.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  students  from  Lhe  quarter  Rive. 
Often  large  groups  went  into  battle  under  the 
leadership  of  their  own  masters. 

History  has  made  G-enevan  discipline  a  classic 
tale.     It  TIPS  moral  intensity  that  gave  Geneva  and 
her  school  a  lead  in  the  world.     It  was  her  discip- 
line that  made  parents  send  their  children  even  if 
home  was  too  far  away.     For  Geneva  was  not  only  to 
teach  their  children,  but  also  to  guide  them  and 
guard  them  against  the  well  known  vices  of  university 
life. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE        This  was  the  book  of  registration 
RECTOR  in  the  college,  a  very  interesting 

document  composed  of  the  signatures  of  those  who  have 
studied  in  the  college.     It  was  begun  in  1559. 
This  record  should  not  be  regarded  as  perfect  register 
for  two  reasons:   first,  even  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  college  all  who  were  there  did  not 
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sign  It  because  they  had  to  subscribe  to  the 
confession  of  faith;  second,  the  book  was  discon- 
tinued for  two  years  from  1577. 

Although  the  Book  of  the  Rector    Is  only  an 
Imperfect  register  its  many  names  Indicate  the 
numerous  places  where  the  Calvlnlstlc  spirit  was 
felt.     It  speaks  of  the  scope  of  the  college,  of 
its  International  character. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  BEZA*S  WORK 

Beza  succeeded  Calvin  In  his  work  as  a  reformer 
and  educator.     This  work  he  not  only  maintained  but 
also  led  Into  a  progressive  development.  Since 
his  arrival  in  G-eneva  in  1558  he  had  made  several 
trips  to  Germany  and  France  on  different  diplomatic 
missions.    From  those  trips  he  returned  carrying, 
with  the  taste  of  a  humanist  scholar,  the  ambition 
to  reorganize  and  expand  the  school  of  Calvin  in 
a  similar  manner  to  what  he  saw  done  in  Germany  by 
Melanchthon.     From  the  very  beginning  he  had 
cherished  this  hope  as  we  find  it  asserted  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Laws  of  the  Academy. 

He  is  responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
instruction  of  law  in  the  Academy,  and  also  to 
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keep  the  Interest  of  his  colleagues  alive.  During 
the  terrible  plague  he  alone  kept  the  school  going. 
In  1583  the  Council* 8  treasury  was  so  poor  that  It 
had  to  dismiss  Its  ministers,  but  Beza  offered  them 
a  loan  in  order  to  recall  the  ministers,  while  he 
himself  doubled  his  lessons.      It  Is  said  that  many 
times  the  Audltolre  would  have  been  reduced  to 
silence  were  it  not  for  him.  Every  time  he  assisted 
in  bringing  a  new  lecturer  to  the  Academy  he  brought 
new  strength,  new  renown. 

For  the  whole  reformed  movement  Beza*s  Influence 
came  largely  through  his  diplomatic  missions  and  his 
writings.    He  helped  Calvin  in  several  publications. 
With  the  aid  of  Scaliger  and  Casaubon,  the  most 
prominent  philologues  of  the  time,  he  edited  the 
four  G-ospels,    His  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
after  having  been  reviewed  and  ap.^roved  by  the 
ministers,  was  attached  to  the  work  of  1560  to  form 
the  Bible  of  Pastors  and  Professors  in  G-eneva. 
This  was  the  most  Important  book  of  the  French 
Protestant  church,  also  the  greatest  to  come  from 
the  school  of  Calvin.     There  are  still  three  other 
works  for  which  Beza  is  known:  a  biography  of  Calvin, 
the  Icons-acollectlon  of  portraits  of  the  leaders  of 


the  reformation,  e  chronical  of  the  first  religious 

war- -Hlstoire  Ecclesiastic  des  Egli ses  Reformees  du 

Royaume  de  France,     Unfortunately  history  had  not 

become  an  approved  subject  in  the  Academy  and  Beza 

probably  did  not  use  this  work  in  his  lectures. 

More  specifically  the  Influence  of  Beza  on 

the  Academy  came  through  his  teaching.    As  a  lecturer 

he  offered  only  the  interpretation  of  Scriptures. 

His  classes  were  announced  by  the  church  bell  as  if 

for  a  religious  service.     Every  student  was  bound 

to  hear  his  lectures.    Whatever  happened,  whatever 

the  run  of  events — peace  or  war,  abundance  or 

distress,  health  or  sickness,  he  was  there  waiting 

on  his  chair.     He  was  not  only  the  leader  of  this 

academic  community,  he  was  its  father.  His 

colleanrues  and  his  students  looked  upon  him  as  a 

great  friend  and  teacher.     The  testimony  of 

Casaubon    who  was  Beza's  pupil  and  colleague  is 

characteristic  of  that  of  the  men  of  the  Academy: 

"To  Beza,  above  all,  was  I  very  dear,  he 
treating  me  as  his  3on,  while  I  respected 
him  as  a  parent,      Were  I  boastingly 
Inclined,  I  might  boast  of  having  been 
for  so  many  years  his  colleague.  But 
from  him  I  lesrnt  to   think  humbly  of 
myself,  and  if  I  have  been  able  to  do  aught 
in  letters  to  ascribe  all  the  glory  to  God."  1 


1--M3rk  Pattison,  Isaac  Casaubon,  p.  56, 


When  the  students  were  ready  to  leave  they 
never  failed  to  come  to  see  him,  bringing  their 
"friendship  books"  for  him  to  write  something. 
For  everybody  he  had  something,  may  be  a  verse, 
or  a  text,  or  an  advice,  an  encouragement.  The 
hundreds  of  albums  which  came  to  Geneva  had  much 
to  say  about  him. 

Not  only  as  a  teacher  did  Beza  influence 
Geneva  and  her  school  but  also  as  a  statesman. 
For  both  master  and  disciple  the  church  and  the 
school  were  an  integral  part  of  the  state.  And 
while  the  master  had  subordinated  the  school  to 
the  church,  the  disciple  had  fastened  it  to  the 
state.     And  although  Beza  was  attached  to  -"is  iias 
in  a  very  unique  way,  although  he  desired  to 
accomplish  nothing  more  still  he  differed  in  his 
understanding  of  the  character  of  instruction 
and  supervision  in  the  school.    He  brought  the 
establishment  of  the  institution  Scholargue,  and 
so  gave  a  partial  supervision  of  the  school  to 
the  Council,  something  which  Calvin  had  reserved 
only  for  the  ministers.    He  enlarged  upon  the 
idea  of  having  the  college  primarily  one  in  the 
three  classic  languages.     This  original  narrow 
frame  broke  under  him  and  the  character  of  the 


school  came  to  be  more  academic, 

Beza  was  a  diplomat,  a  negotiator.  He 
conceived  the  idea  to  help  the  struggling  republic 
who  could  not  support  either  the  school  or  herself. 
If  the  Protestant  world  could  become  interested  In 
the  G-enevan  school  support  would  come  for  the 
republic.    The  school  and  the  state  v?ere  so  attached 
that  working  for  one  he  could  help  the  other. 
And  we  read  of  the  great  Interest  in  the  Genevan 
Academy.    Jean  Malllet  collected  from  London  6000 
pound  sterling,     Thomas  Bodley,  the  benefactor  of 
Oxford  passed  directly  to  Beza  his  gift  of  200 
ecus.     From  England  Jack  Lect  collected  150 
thousand  pounds,  and  on  his  way  back  passing 
through  Holland  he  was  offered  4963  florins.  In 
1592  Liffort  a  doctor  of  law  and  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Two  Hundred  went  on  a  similar 
mission  to  G-erraany,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and 
Poland,  carrying  letters  of  recoramendation  from 
Beza.    More  help  came  from  French,  English  and 
Scotch  churches,  in  that  way  Geneva  was  able  to 
keep  her  independence,     Beza  regulated  the  affairs 
of  the  state  and  the  school  with  a  power  and 
competence  which  demand  respect.      As  Borgeaud 
has  said: 
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For  Calvin  G-eneva  was  the  holy  city- 
Nlcropolia;  for  3eza  G-eneva  was  the 
free  city — Bleutheropolls ;  the  master 
was  more  of  a  clergyman,  the  disciple, 
a  politician." 


1 


Higher  education  is  the  central  thought 
of  Beza*s  educational  work.     He  prevented  the 
localization  of  the  school,  by  putting  it  on 
academic  ground.    He  like  his  master,  and 
together  with  him  made  it  the  center  of  inter- 
national life  and  culture,  of  light  which  illum- 
ined the  protestant  world  and  gave  it  direction. 


1 — Borgeaud,  p.  330. 
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CHAPTER  I    The  most  outstanding  result  of  the 
Revival  of  Learning  was  the  Renaissance  of 
education.    The  men  who  carried  the  idea  of  the 
new  learning  in  the  schools  were  Erasmus,  Colet, 
Melanchthon,  Bude,  Cordier,  and  Sturm.    This  new 
idea  found  expression  in  the  classical  system  of 
education.     Its  general    character  was  classical 
learning  combined  with  Christian  piety.    This  new 
system  was  not  strange  to  Calvin,     He  came  in 
direct  contact  with  it  many  times,  and  particu- 
larly in  Strassbourg  in  the  classical  school  of 
Sturm.     The  system  that  he  organized  is  to  be 
seen  as  a  part  of  the  great  reform  of  studies  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

CHAPTER  II      The  first  school  of  public  instruction 
in  Geneva  was  the  school  of  Versonnex  established  in 
1429.     Later    on  it  wss  closed  and  replaced  by  the 
College  de  Rive,  where  Mathurin  Cordier  taught  for 
a  while.    Calvin  found  that  Genevans  were  not 
hostile  to  education.    His  Acade.ny  was  inaugurated 
in  1559,  after  the  Council  had  approved  the  order 
upon  which  it  was  to  be  built.     In  connection  with 
the  department  of  theology  there  were  three  chairs 
in  the  three  classical  languages:  Greek,  Latin,  and 


Hebrew.    Here  students  were  required  to  go  and 
listen  to  lectures.     This  was  the  schola  publica. 
The  lower  section  of  the  school  or  the  schola 
privata  had  seven  classes.     There  students  were 
promoted  progressively  from  class  to  class.  The 
supreme  authority  over  the  school  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  college  of  ministers.     This  was  a 
unified  system  of  primary,   secondary,  and 
university  education.     Its  aim  was  good  citizen- 
ship, possible  and  desirable  where  church  and 
state  were  identical.     First  public  lecturers 
were:  Francois  Berauld  in  Greek,  later  replaced 
by  Francois  Portus;  Jean  Tagaut  in  Philosophy, 
later  replaced  by  Henry  Scrimger;  Antoine 
Chevalier  in  Hebrew.     The  first  rector  to  the 
Academy  was  Theodore  Beza. 

CHAPTER  III      Beza  continued  what  his  master  had 
started.    His  work  in  the  Academy  was  essentially 
one  of  expansion.    He  organized  the  first  department 
of  law  in  G-eneva,  and  prominent  men  occupied  the 
chairs  of  law,     Hotman,  Bonefoy,  Pacius,  Godfrey-- 
were  all,  men  of  renown  for  their  knowledge  of 
law.     Another  step  toward  expansion  was  the 
organization  of  a  department  of  medicine,  which 
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unfortunately  did  not  progress  but  was  closed. 
The  most  radical  step  taken  by  Beza  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Scholarque  which  brought 
the  supervision  of  the  Council  in  the  school, 
and  made  it  more  prominent,    Beza's  interest  in 
higher  education  is  central  in  his  attempt  to 
put  the  school  on  a  recognized  academic  basis. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  ACADMY  OF  GENEVA.  1 

If  anyone  follows  the  By-laws  of  the  Academy  correctly, 
there  are  in  all,  each  week,  twenty-seven  lectures  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  public  school(i.e.  the  university 
proper),  to  wit,  three  in  theology,  eight  in  Hebrew,  and 
in  the  Greek,  three  in  ethics,   five  in  orators  or 
poets,  three  in  physics  or  mathematics,   five  in  dialectic 
or  rhetoric.  But  in  a  private  school,  which  is  divided 
into  seven  classes  (i.e.  the  preparatory  department 
or  gynnasium)  there  are  seventy  classes  each  week, 
aside  from  reviews.  But  if  (  as  we  hope,  relying  on 
the  gO'^dness  of  God)  God  who  wss  the  author  of  those 
plans  will  also  further  them,  thought  shall  be  taken 
not  alone  for  the  completion  of  the  program  which  has 
been  initiated  but  also  for  the  addition  of  the  other 
subjects  i.e.  for  the  teaching  of  Jurisprudence  and 
medicine . 

Concerning  the  Faculty  of  the  Gymnasium 

Teachers  suitable  to  instruct  in  the  individual 
classes  are  to  be  chosen  with  good  and  clear  conscience 
by  a  board  of  ministers  and  professors.  When  chosen, 
they  are  to  be  pre  sented  to  the  honorable  senate  and 
the  appointment  confirmed  in  accord  with  its  opinion. 

1--  Borgeaud,  Charles,   "Histoire  de  I'Universite  de 
"eneve,"     op.  62b-fc35,  Geneva,  1900 
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They  shall  be  on  hand  promptly  in  their  class 
rooms  and  not  omit  prescribed  lessons  without  just 
cause.   If  some  pdequpte  reason  does  compel  thera  to 
miss  classes,  they  shall  promptly  advise  the  principal 
to  ma':^e  provision    for  the  students.  This  shall  be  done 
either  by  securing  a  substitute  or  by  temporarily 
combining  two  related  classes  into  one. 

While  teaching,  the  instructors  shall  observe 
decorum  both  in  dress  and  in  manner.  They  shall  offer 
no  adverse  criticism  of  the  authors  whom  they  are  to 
interpret  but  faithfully  explain  their  meaning.  If 
any  passage  seems  to  be  excessively  obscure,  or 
displaced,  or  carelessly  written,  they  shall  respect- 
fully call  it  to  the  attention  of  their  hearers.  They 
shall  keep  the  boys  in  order,  scold  the  impudent  and 
lazy  and  punish  them  in  proportion  to  their  faults. 
They  shall  teach  especially  the  love  of  God  and  hatred 
of  vice.  They  are  not  to  leave  the  class-room  unless 
the  lesson  is  finished,  (as  far  as  that  is  possible). 
But  when  the  signal  is  given,  ea^h  should  immediately 
dismiss  his  class,   in  the  order  which  we  shall  describe. 

They  shall  cultivate  a  mutual  and  truly  Christian 
harmony  among  themselves.  They  shall  in  no  way  criticize 
each  other  while  teaching.  If  any  disagreement  arises, 
they  shall  refer  it  to  the  rector  of  the  university  and 
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argue  their  sides  as  Christian  gentlemen.  If  he  cannot 
reconcile  the  disagreement  immediately,  let  him  refer 
it  to  the  board  of'  ministers  who  shall  interpose  their 
authority. 

Concerning  the  Principal 

The  principal  shall  be  chosen  and  appointed,  Just 
as  we  have  said.  Ke  shall  be  a  man  of  proven  piety,  of 
et  least  fair  scholarship,  and  especially,  above  all, 
a  man  endowed  with  a  gentle  disposition  and  of  a 
character  completely  free  from  harshness,  that  he  may 
be  a  model  to  all  the  students  by  the  example  of  his 
life  and  patiently  fulfill  his  office,   in  spite  of  the 
annoyances  involved  therein. 

It  shall  be  his  duty,  besides  the  ordinary 
supervision  of  his  school,  to  look  into  the  character 
and  perseverance  of  his  colleagues,  to  spur  on  the  slow, 
to  remind  all  of  their  duty,  to  preside  at  all  public 
castigstions  in  the  assembly-room,  and  finally  to  see 
that  the  bell  is  sounded  at  the  proper  time,  whenever 
necessary  and  that  the  individual  class-rooms  appear 
clean  and  tidy. 

It  shall  not  be  right  for  the  assistant  teachers 
to  make  any  innovation  without  consulting  him.  He 
shall  report  on  all  happenings  to  the  rector. 
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Concerning;  the  Students  of  the  Gyinnaalum 

The  principal  and  his  assistant  teachers  shall 
divide  all  the  students  of  a  private  school  (i.e.  the 
preparatory  school  or  gymnasium)   into  four  sections 
not  according  to  classes  but  according  to  the  districts 
of  the  city.  They  shall  note  each  section  in  their  rolls 
and  give  this  roll  to  four  assistant  teachers.  Then  each 
group  of  students  shall  be  assigned  to  its  own  building 
in  accord  with  its  district. 

In  the  individual  halls,  in  accord  with  the 
ruling  of  the  honorable  senate,  a  place  shall  be 
assigned  for  scholars  from  the  proper  district  and  it 
shall  be  illegal  for  any  others  to  use  it. 

The  individual  scholars,  on  Wednesday  mornings  and 
on  Sundays,  both  in  the  morning  and  at  the  time  for 
catechism  and  also  afternoon  assembly  shall  all  gather 
promptly  in  their  own  halls  and  sitting  In  their  own 
places  shall  listen  to  the  discussions  reverently 
and  attentively. 

In  each  hall,  some  one  of  the  assistant  teachers 
shall  be  present  on  time.  He  shall  carefully  observe 
his  own  students.  When  the  assembly  is  over,  when  it 
shall  prove  necessary,  he  shall  order  the  roll  to  be 
called.  He  shall  make  note  of  both  the  absent  and  the 
inattentive.  Tben  the  following  day,  those  who  havea 
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been  at  fault  shall  "be  publicly  punished  in  school  in 
proportion  to  their  misdeeds. 

On  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  in 
summer  at  six  a.m.,  in  winter  at  seven,  the  students 
shall  meet,  each  in  his  own  class-room. 

In  each  class,  they  shall  be  divided  into  groups 
of  ten.  The  groups  of  ten  shall  be  formed  in  accord  with 
their  proficiency,  without  regard  to  social  rank  or  age. 
The  proctors  shall  take  their  seats  first  in  their  own 
groups  of  ten  and  shall  carefully  oversee  these. 

When  they  assemble,  they  shall  begin  in  their  class 
rooms  with  the  special  prayers  of  the  catechism  and 
each  shall  in  turn  reverently  recite  these  prayers  on 
his  own  day. 

Afterward  the  roll  shall  be  called.  If  anyone  is 
absent  or  tardy,  after  the  reason  is  given,  he  shall 
either  be  excused  or  punished  mildly.  Lying,  in  such 
cases,  shall  be  punished  especially. 

Then  they  shall,  in  summer,  listen  to  the  teacher 
for  one  and  a  half  hours.  After  that  there  is  recess 
of  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  without  any  confusion 
and  with  prayers  preceding.  Then  in  summer,  instruction 
shall  goi^  on  until  nine.  But  in  winter,  they  shall  be 
taught  from  seven  until    nine,  in  such  a  way  that 
breakfast  does  not  hinder  the  recitation.  It  shall 
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be  taken  while  the  boys  are  reciting  the  sssigned  text. 
When  the  morliing  assignments  are  over,  let  the  Lord's 
prayer  be  recited  with  a  short  offering  of  thanks,  in 
every  class  by  each  in  turn.  As  they  leave,  they  shall 
be  given  the  ir  assignment  .  And  finally,  all  shall  be 
accompanied  home  according  to  c  ustom  by  two  of  the 
assistant  teachers  of  lowest  rank,  namely  of  the 
seventh,  sixth,  fifth  and  fourth  classes  in  turn. 

On  the  same  days,  returning  from  dinner  to  school 
at  eleven,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  they  shall 
reverently  sing  psalms  until  noon.  They  shall  receive 
instruction  from  noon  till  one.  Then  an  hour  shall  be 
devoted  partly  to  a  lunch,  partly  to  writing  or  other 
studies.  Prom  two  to  four,  they  shall  be  instructed. 
When  at  four  o'clock  sounds,  all  shall  mee^  in  the 
assembly  hall.  Then  if  any  noteworthy  public  occurrence 
is  to  be  brought  to  their  attention,  it  is  to  be 
commented  on  with  fitting  dignity  in  the^resence  of 
the  principal  and  teachers  of  the  classes,  with  a 
moral  drawn  in  accord  with  the  crime.  Afterwards,  three 
persons  shall  daily  recite  In  turn,  the  Lord's  prayer, 
the  confession  of  faith  and  the  ten  commandments  in 
French  with  careful  attention,  and  finally,  as  they 
go  home,  let  proper  respect  be  paid  the  principal. 

On  Wednesday  mornings  (  as  has  been  stated)  let 
them  hear  a  religious  sermon.  After  dinner  from  eleven 
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till  twelve,  let  them  be  distributed  In  tens  to  the 
Individual  classes  and  debate  with  restraint.  Then 
recreation  shall  be  allowed  till  three  o'clock,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  all  silly  sport  be  avoided.  From 
three  to  four,  twice  each  month,  the  students  shall 
hold  declamations  before  an  assembly  of  the  entire 
school.  On  the  two  remaining  Wednesdays,  some  theme 
shall  be  proposed  on  which  all  the  boys  *i  all  practice 
their  written  style.  This  theme  shall  be  corrected  the 
next  day.  The  lower  classes  shall  do  some  other  task 
according  to  the  Judgment  of  the  teachers.  Then  they 
shall  be  dismissed.  In  the  manner  described  above. 

On  Saturday  mornings,  the  lessons  of  the  entire 
week  shall  be  reviewed.  After  dinner,  from  eleven 
to  twelve,  as  has  been  said,  they  shiall  debate.  Then 
recess  from  lessons  shall  be  given  till  three.  From 
three  to  four  the  boys  (except  in  two  classes,  the 
first  and  second,  which  we  shall  discuss  individually) 
shall  recite  the  part  of  the  catechism  to  be  explained 
the  next  day  and  shall  be  taught  Informally  in  accord 
with  their  capacity.  Afterward,  as  we  have  said,  they 
are  to  be  dismissed. 

They  shall  spend  all  Sunday  in  hearing  religious 
worship  and  in  meditating  on  sermons. 

The  week  before  Holy  Week  (Maundy  Thursday) ,  one 
of  the  ministers  shall  give  a  short  sermon  on  the  Lord's 
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supper  in  the  assembly  room  and  exhort  all  to  harmony 
and  piety. 

Special  Rules  for  Class  Seven 

Here  the  pupils  shall  be  taught  to  recognize  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  then  to  form  syllables  from 
the  Latin-French  alphabet,  then  to  read  French 
fluently  and  finally  Latin  also,  from  the  Latin-French 
catechism.  If  age  permits,  here  the  boys  shall  learn 
to  write. 

Rules  for  Class  Six 

In  this  class,  the  first  and  simplest  elements 
of  declension  and  conjugation  shall  be  given  in  the 
first  six  months.   In  the  remaining  six  months,  there 
shall  be  given  a  thorough  elementary  explanation  of  tke 
parts  of  speech  and  of  their  properties  so  that  the 
pupils  may  compare  French  with  Lstin  and  in  addition 
practice  simple  exercises  in  Latin,  Here  also  the 
boys  shall  be  improved  in  writing  and  become  accustomed 
to  using  Latin. 

Rules  for  Class  Five. 

In  this  class,  a  more  exact  explanation  of  the 
parts  of  speech  and  the  more  elementary  rules  of 
syntax  shall  be  given.  The  "Bucolics"  of  Vergil  shall 
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be  offered.  Some  practice  in  style  begins  here. 
Rules  for  Class  Four. 

In  this  class,   the  rules  for  Latin  syntax  shall 
be  completed.  The  shorter  and  more  intimate  letters  of 
Cicero  shall  be  offered.  Short  easy  subjects  shall 
be  assigned  for  themes  in  imitation  of  style  of  these 
letters . 

The  pupils  shall  have  explained  to  them  the 
quantities  of  syllables,  embraced  in  a  fe?/  rules, 
with  reading  from  Ovid's  "Elegies,"  "De  Tristibus"  ( 
("Trittia")  and  "De  Ponto"  ( "Epistulae  ex  Ponto") . 

Finally,  the  boys  shall  be  taught  in  the 
simplest  possible  manner  the  reading,  declension, 
and  conjugation  of  Greek. 

Rules  for  Class  Three. 

Here  G-reek  grammar  shall  be  taught  with  more 
detail,  so  that  the  boys  may  closely  observe  the  rules 
of  both  languages,  (i.e.  Latin  and  G-reek)  and  practice 
composition  in  them  alternately.  From  anong  the 
authors,  these  especially  are  to  be  read:  Cicero's 
"Letters,"     "De  Amicitia,"     "De  Senectute"  in  Greek 
and  Latin,     Vergil's  "Aeneid,"  Ceasar' s  "Commentaries," 
Isocrates'  parenetic  orations  (the  hortatory  orations, 
two  to  Nicocles  and  one  to  Deraonicus  as  ftlrcurastances 
admit. 
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Rules  for  Claas  Two 

Here  history  shall  be  taught.  In  Latin  from  Llvy, 
in  Greek  from  Xenophon,  Polybius,  or  Herodlan,  Of 
the  poets.  Homer,  shall  be  read  by  each  In  turn.  ihe 
elements  of  dialectic,  i.e.,  the  division  of 
propositions  and  the  figures  of  argumentation 
(nothing  more)  shall  be  explained.     They  shall  be 
taught  as  thoroughly  pa  possible  propositions  and 
arguments  from  the  writers  who  are  studied,  and 
especially  from  Cicero's  "Paradoxa"  and  his  shorter 
orations  but  without  any  attention  to  the  technique 
of  oratory. 

On  Saturdays,  from  three  to  four,  the  Greek 
Gospels  shall  be  read  to  them  directly. 

Rules  for  the  First  Class 

In  this  class,  finally  there  shall  be  added  to  the 
rudiments  of  dialectic  which  have  alone  been  taught, 
the  five  voices,  categories,  places,  ana  proofs,  but 
from  some  scholarly  manual.     They  shall  add  the  elements 
of  rhetoric  and  especially  those  which  pertain  to 
stylistic  expression. 

The  use  of  the  Individual  rules  shall  be  carefully 
and  thoroughly  shown  in  the  more  artistic  speeches  of 
Cicero  and  also  in  the  "Olynthlacs"  and  "Phillipplcs" 
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of  Demosthenes,  likewise  in  Homer  and  Vergil,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  bare  propositions  may  be  carefully 
sorted  out,  then  their  adornments  explained  and 
compared  with  the  rules  themselves. 

They  are  to  practice  style  carefully.  They  are 
to  have  two  declamations  a  momth  ,  as  we  have  said,  on 
Wednesdays . 

Saturdays  from  three  to  four,  let  them  hear  read 
some  one  of  the  letters  of  the  apostles. 

Concerninp;  the  Rector  of  the  School 

The  rector  of  the  school,  a  man  of  conspicuous 
piety  and  learning  shall  be  chosen  in  the  fear  of  and 
reverence  for  God,  on  the  first  of  May.^  from  the  board 
of  ministers  and  professors,  by  the  general  vote  of 
this  board.  When  chosen,  he  shall  be  presented  to  the 
honorable  senate  and  his  election  confirmed  by  its 
authority. 

He  shall  attend  to  the  administration  of  the 
entire  institution.  Negligent  professors  and  teachers 
even  the  principal,  are  to  be  reminded  by  him  of 
their  duty.  If  disagreements  arise  among  students, 
he  shall  settle  them  either  by  the  weight  of  his 
own  influence,  or  if  it  becomes  necessary,  by 
resorting  to  the  authority  of  the  ministers. 
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All  students  who  are  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
public  professors,  shall  come  to  consult  with  hlra  and 
be^dvlsed  by  him  to  present  themselves     first  of  all 
to  the  honorable  senate  and  according  to  custom,  receive 
from  it  the  right  of  domicile.  After  this,  they  shall 
then  subscribe  in  their  own  writing  to  the  confession 
of  faith  (in  the  form  in  which  we  shall  append  it 
to  these  by-laws)    and  be  recorded  on  the  roll  of  students. 

Likewise  he  shall  give  a  testimonial  of  character 
and  attainments,  after  carefully  making  inquiry,  to 
such  students  as  ask  it. 

He  shall  never  call  a  meeting  of  the  students  beyond 
those  stated,  unless  the  senate  has  given  him  permission. 

He  shall  fill  his  office  for  two  years.  Then 
either  another  man  shall  be  ehosen  or  the  same  re-elected. 

Concerning  Vacations 

In  the  autumn,  there  shall  be  a  vacation  for  all 
the  classes  of  the  entire  school  for  three  weeks.  On 
the  first  Friday  of  every  month,  the  public  professors 
shall  be  given  vacation  from  afternoon  lectures  (except 
public  theological  disputations.) 

Concerning  Promotions 

Each  year,  three  weeks  before  the  first  of  May, 
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a  public  theme  in  French  shall  be  proposed  in  the  assembly 
hall  at  noon  by  some  one  of  the  public  professors  in 
turn.  The  individual  students  in  each  class  shall  take 
this  down  according  to  their  own  degree  of  proficiency. 

Then  the  pupils  of  each  class,  changing  rooms  at 
sight,  without  recourse  to  books,  without  outside  eid, 
shall  by  themselves     translate  the  assigned  theme  into 
Latin  within  five  hours. 

And  that  there  may  be  no  dishonesty,  the  teacher 
of  the  second  class  shall  supervise  the  pupils  of  the 
first  class,  the  teacher  of  the  f irst  the  second, etc. 
Those  in  charge  shall  maintain  a  careful  supervision 
and  conduct  the  examination  in  all  fairness. 

When  the  themes  have  been  collected  and  arranged 
in  order  in  groups  of  ten,  the  individual  teachers 
shall  bring  them  without  any  tampering  to  the  principal. 

The  next  and  following  days,  up  to  the  first  of 
May,  the  rector  with  the  aid  of  the  public  professors 
shall  examine  the  exercises  of  the  individual  classes 
in  order.  After  the  corrections  are  indicated,  and  the 
boys  called  in,  in  groups  of  ten  and  questioned  in 
the  presence  of  their  teacher,  the  class  to  which  each 
is  to  be  promoted  shall  be  decided  in  accord  with 
the  opinion  of  all  examiners. 

On  May  first,  (unless  it  happens  to  fall  on  a 
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Sunday,  In  which  case  the  cermony  shall  be  postponed 
to  the  next  day)   the  entire  school  shall  assemble  in 
St.  Peter's  church.   If  it  seems  advisable  to  the 
honorable  senate,   there  shall  be  present  some  one  of 
the  syndics  or  senators,  together    with  the  ministers 
of  the  GOB^o±  and  "Ihe  professors,  the  principal  and 
the  assistant  teachers.  In  this  assembly,  the  rector 
of  the  school  shall  read  these  by-laws  aloud  and 
recommend  them  in  a  short  speech.  Then  from  each  class, 
thetwo  pupils  who  have  shown  themselves  superior  to  the 
rest  in  application  and  scholarship  shall  receive  at 
the  hand  of  the  syndic  or  senator  who  is  present  some 
small  prize  which  may  seem  appropriate  to  the  honorable 
senate  and  they  shall  respectfully  express  their  thanks. 
Then  after  the  rector  has  made  a  short  oommendatory 
address,  students  of  the  first  or  second  class  shall 
with  proper  modesty  read  some  original  composition  in 
either  prose  or  verse,  if  available.  Finally  after  the 
rector  has  given  the  benediction  and  prayers  have  been 
recited,  the  gathering  shall  be  dismissed. 

That  day  shall  be  a  holiday  for  the  entire  school. 

If  any  student  seems  to  his  teachers  to  have  made 
so  much  progress  that  he  can  be  promoted  to  a  higher 
class  before  the  end  of  the  year,  theteacher  shall 
mention  him  to  the  principal,  who  shall  make  written 
record  to  the  matter.  But  if  at  some  other t  ime  of  the 
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year,  any  student  seems  fit  to  be  promoted  out  of  order, 
he  shall  be  promoted  out  of  order,  with  the  full  consent 
of  the  rector. 

Concerning  Public  Professors 

Three  public  professors,  namely  for  Hebrew,  G-reek, 
and  the  liberal  arts  shall  be  chos,  n  and  confirmed  in 
the  manner  specified  for  the  others. 

They  shallteach  two  hours  a  day  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Thursdays,  one  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoons 
and  be  free f  rom  lecturing  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  shall 
be  devoted  to  attending  religous  services. 

On  Fridays  they  shall  attend  a  convocation  which 
they  themselves  summon  and  a  council  of  the  ministers 
whenever  that  is  possible. 

The  professor  of  Hebrew  shall  in  the  morning  imme- 
diately after  services  expound  some  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  the  rabbinical  commentaries.  After  lunch, 
in  winter  from  twelve  to  one,  in  summer  f rom  one  to  two, 
he  shall  lecture  on  Hebrew  grammar. 

The  professor  of  Greek,   following  the  professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  morning,  shall  discuss  somevtork  on 
ethical  philosophy  from  Aristotle  or  Plato  or  Plutarch, 
or  some  Christian  philosopher.  Then  after  lunch  In 
winter  from  one  to  two,  in  summer  from  three  to  four. 
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he  shall  lecture  In  turn  on  some  one  of  the  more  moral 
Greek  poets,  orators  or  historians. 

The  professor  of  liberal  arts  shall  in  the  morning 
for  half  an  hour  following  the  professor  of  Greek  lecture 
on  a  physical  problem. 

After  lunch  in  winter  from  three  to  four,  in  summer 
from  four  to  five,  he  shall  carefully  expound  Aristotle's 
"Rhetoric,",  Cicero's  more  famous  orations  or  "De  Oratore" 

The  two  professors  of  theology,  shall  lecture  on 
the  Scriptures  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays, 
each  in  turn  on  alternate  weeks  fromtwo  to  three  in 
the  afjbernoon. 

Concerning  Public  Scholars. 

Public  scholars,  as  has  been  said  before,  shall 
give  their  names  to  the  rector,  subscribe  to  the 
confession  of  faith,  and  conduct  themselves  with  piety 
and  decorum. 

Those  who  wish  to  train  in  theology  shall  be 
recorded  on  a  separate  roll  and  each  in  turn  on 
Saturdays  from  two  till  three  shall  publicly  expound 
some  scriptural  passage,  some  one  of  the  ministers  in 
turn  directing  the  entire  procedure.  Then  they  shall 
hear  the  criticism  of  the  minister  who  is  in  charge. 
In  this  criticism  it  shall  be  proper  for  any  of  those 
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present  to  give  an  opinion  but  with  proper  reverence 
in  the  fear  of  God. 

These  students  shall  likewise  each  month  write  on 
what  are  known  as  the  fixed  points  of  doctrine,  neither 
in  a  spirit  of  idle  curiosity  nor  with  sophistication, 
nor  embracing  false  doctrine.  They  shall  consult  early 
in  their  course  with  the  professor  of  theology.  Then 
they  shall  defend  these  points  publicly  against  those 
who  offer  opposing  arguments.  Opportunity  for  discussion 
shall  be  given  to  any  one.  All  sophistry,  all  curiosity, 
all  sacrilegious  boldness  in  corrupting  the  word  of 
God,  all  evil  contention  and  obstinacy  shall  be  ruled 
out.  All  shall  be  discussed  pro  and  con  in  a  spirit  of 
reverence  and  holiness.  The  theologian  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  disputation  shall  guide  all  discussion  by  his 
wisdom  and  explain  difficult  questions  in  accord  with 
the  word  of  God, 

Formula  of  the  Oath  Which  the  Rector  is  Bound  to 
Give  to  the  Illustrious  Senate. 

I  promise  and  swear  that  I  (by  the  grace  of  God) 
will  faithfully  perform  my  duty  in  this  office  to 
which  I  am  called:  that  is  carefully  to  inspect  the 
conditions  of  the  entire  school  so  that  all  difficulties 
which  arise  may  be  properly  adjusted  in  acford  with  the 
rules  laid  down  for  the  scholars. 
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Likewise  that  I  will  encourage  all  proposed  students 

of  the  public  school  to  hold  themselves  in  obedience 
and  respect  to  our  lords  and  not  to  tolerate  immoral 
or  licentious  students.     But  if  any  do  not  wish  to 
return  to  the  right  path  by  gentle  warning,  I  will 
report  them  to  the  authorities,  that  the  latter  may 
attend  to  this  delinquency. 

Likewise  I  will  see  to  it  in  so  far  as  I  am  able 
that  the  students  live  peacefully,  honorably  and 
with  decorum. 

Formula  of  the  Oath  Which  Teachers  of  the  Public 
and  Private  Schools  Are  BounQ.'"t"o  Take. 

I  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  faithfully  conduct 
myself  In  the  office  entrusted  to  me:  that  is.  In  good 
faith  and  conscience  I  will  strive  that  the  boys  and 
other  students  be  well  Instructed. 

I  will  give  the  lectures  assigned  to  me  by  our 
noble  authorities  and  within  my  province  will  see 
to  it  that  the  school  Is  governed  in  the  best  possible 
way  and  bring  about  as  far  as  I  am  able  (by  the  grace 
of  God)  that  the  students  live  peacefully,  honorably 
and  with  decorum  so  that  their  lives  may  be  in  accord 
with  the  glory  of  God  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  commonwealth. 
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